TMAS 


CHRIS 


**THE FINDING OF MOSES” (detail). 
BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1696-1749). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh.) 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE Published at 13-15, JOHN ADAM STREET, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 1960. LONDON. W.C.2 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM 


PRICE 


MCVitie & Price Ltd... Edinburgh London Manchester 
By Appointment 
to Her Majraty The Queen 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
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Special service* 
for OVERSEAS VISITORS 
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* A new car 


ready and waiting 


anywhere in Britain 


WITH EVERYTHING ARRANGED BY THE Vauxhall Over SEAS 


A brand new Vauxhall can be delivered anywhere in Britain 
to visitors from overseas—for their use here and then for 
shipping abroad when they leave ! 

Checked, taxed, insured, with petrol in the tank, and equip- 
ped with maps, route plans and lists of hotels ! 

Saloon or estate car, four- or six-cylinder, left or right hand 
drive, one or two colours—that’s the exciting choice from 
the fine Vauxhall range ! 

The Vauxhall Overseas Delivery Centre is the only car 
showroom in Britain designed specially for people coming 
to this country. Here, all under one roof, they will be given 
all the help they need for a happy stay in Britain. Help 
with currency. Help with finding their way (an expert 
driver will take visitors safely out of London’s traffic and 
put them on the right road—or they can be driven all 
the way to their destination). And help with arranging 
for their car to be shipped from Britain. 

The Vauxhall Sale and Guaranteed Repurchase Plan has 
been specially arranged for the convenience of overseas 
visitors who do not wish to ship their car home. 

Low cost worldwide service is provided for every Vauxhall 
car by the Vauxhall and General Motors dealer network. 
Full details of the Overseas Delivery Service may be had 
from any dealer, or from the Centre at the address above. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited 


Within walking distance of Piccadilly Circus 


Delivery 
Centre 


112-114 WARDOUR STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. GERrard 4343 
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WHERE THERES 


LOOK 


Look how the party quickens pace, swings instantly into life once the Anglia appears. Surprise present or guest of 
honour, the Anglia’s always welcome. Self-assured centre of conversation, fashion-setting, never party-shy. With 
all its energy you'd think the Anglia would sometimes tire but it never does. ..never yawns at early hours... 
never wishes its journey completed. Lively, spirited Anglia, impressively handsome standing still, wonderfully 
exhilarating in full flight. And Anglia excitement lasts—long after the festive fever pitch of Christmas you'll still enthuse 
over each and every feature of this feature-studded car. Don't forget, too, there are lots of exciting Anglia accessories 
to choose from. So save some space on the tree! 


BACKED ALL THE WORLD ROUND BY WORLD-FAMOUS OF SERVICE AN A 


WAY. 
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PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 
MACK «WHITE 


BUCHANAN’S 
OLD scoTcH 


To our friends at home and abroad 
Greetings for a Happy Christmas 
and a Good New Year 


‘BLACK & WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN'S" 


thal 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO LTD - GLASGOW AND LONDON 
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You enjoy 
| a very special kind of motoring 
—when you own a Jaguar 
| 
SHOWROOMS: 88 PICCADILLY W.1 
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SSS wherever you are 
NS eVer you are 


Just because we’re an oil company, please 
don’t think we only live amongst traffic 
lights, cars, machinery and oil wells, and 
never get a whiff of the old farmyard. In 
fact we get whiffs of it all over the world. 
Look at our record. 


We protect the crops in the fields with 
pesticides, fungicides and weed-killers. 
We make fertilisers to make them grow 
better. We look after fruits and vegetables 
in orchards and market gardens. We 
make fuel and lubricants for every piece 
of machinery on the land. We supply 
kerosine, fuel oil and liquid gas to help 
run the farmer’s house. And bitumen for 
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We're in farming right up to our necks 


roads, rafters and fencing posts. We do 
this all over the world, on farms, planta- 
tions and haciendas. 


How do we know so much about the 
land? Because we have laboratories, 
experimental farms, and agronomists who 
keep up with the tricks of all the known 
pests, and marry our products to the 
latest farm machinery. That’s why farmers 
trust us and the things we make. And 
they really do trust us. In the more lonely 
parts of the world, a farmer will save up 
his thorniest problem for the moment 
when his local Shell man comes driving 
towards him across the plain. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


Wy, 


1960.—10 
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Export Woodbine—in the round airtight tin 
and the flat 50’s Christmas gift pack. 


For Christmas 1960, something extra good 
Export Woodbine-the cigarette of the ‘sixties ‘/ 


SOMETHING extra good for Christmas. It’s what we all like Virginia tobaccos — with a rich and unique flavour. You can 
to get — and give. That’s why Export Woodbine are so right choose between two smart ways to give Export Woodbine 


for Christmas. These big cigarettes are made from superb | -the flat 50 or the round airtight 50 tin. Each costs 10/5d. 


EXPORT WOODBINE 


WOODBINE-BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELLING CIGARETTE 
WOODBINE - EXPORT WOODBINE - WOODBINE TIPPED WBX40A ay 


B! oO RT 


~*~ To perceptive people in 134 countries, 
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, Together...ina MORRIS OXFORD 


Long low lines * gay colours and two-tones * 1500 ce ov 
engine * over 70 m.p.h. and up to 35 m.p.g. * panoramic vision 
* childproof locks ... and, in everything, Morris “Quality First”. 
* Twelve Months’ Warranty, and backed by B.M.C, Service 


—the most comprehensive in urope. 


Morris Motors Ltd., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd, Oxford and at 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
660/!3 
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FOOD of “ROYAL BABIES 
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Traditionally, Drambuie was first made from a 
recipe given to a Mackinnon of Skye in 1745 


by Bonnie Prince Charlte. Since that time this 


distinguished liqueur has been acclaimed in all 


parts of the world. The pleasant custom of 


drinking a liqueur becomes, with Drambuie, 
parl of a tradition that has its origin in the 


colourful days of the eighteenth century. 


(ik LONDON NEWS 
: 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


! CHRISTMAS NUMBER 1960 


THE SPELL OF EXOTIC AND MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY: “LA STREGA (THE WITCH).” 


From the painting in this year's Royal Academy Summer Exhibition, by Pietro Annigoni. 


©) 1960, Tue ILeustratep Lonpon News & Sxeten Lrp, The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Ilustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved, 
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| 
WITH A SOLITARY BLACKBIRD ON THE BRIAR: “ RIDERS AND DOGS IN SNOW.” 


AGAINST A HEAVY GREY SKY PROMISING MORE FALLS TO COME: “ MORNING EXERCISE IN SNOW.” 


‘BARREN WINTER WITH HIS WRATHFUL NIPPING COLD’’: SHAKESPEARE’S VERDICT 


| | 
| 
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THE FIRST SIGNS OF SPRING: “ THE THAW, LOOKING ACROSS EPSOM DOWNS TOWARDS EPSOM COLLEGE.” 


BORNE OUT IN FOUR WATER-COLOURS OF SURREY BY LESLIE WORTH, R.B.A. 


oe ‘ 
AN, | | 
IN THE DEAD OF MID-WINTER: “ EPSOM COMMON UNDER SNOW.” ‘- 
| 
| | 
i 
‘ 
| 
| 
* « 
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“ ROSE-HIPS IN DECEMBER WHEN FLAMING SUNSETS AND BLAZING BERRIES 
COMPETE IN BRILLIANCE AGAINST A SOMBRE LANDSCAPE. 


“ CHRISTMAS ROSE " IN WHICH THE MOST DELICATE AND PRECISE 
BEAUTY IS ALLIED WITH AN ALMOST ARCHITECTURAL STRENGTH. 


In our last Christmas Number we reproduced six of Raymond Booth's 
paintings, which like those on this page, could best be described as 
romantic flower landscapes, somewhat in the manner of Thornton’s 
“Temple of Flora.” Last year they ranged from winter to high 
summer; now they are all concerned with the ‘‘ dark mid-winter,” 
when ‘the melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year”’ 


FROM WINTER TO EARLIEST SPRING: FLOWER STUDIES BY RAYMOND BOOTH. 


*“ SNOWDROPS,” WHOSE CLASSIC AND ICY PURITY 
IS DRAMATISED BY THE STRANGE SHAPES OF 
LICHEN AND SCARLET FUNGUS. 


THE NEWEST COMER OF THESE TO THE ENGLISH WINTER SCENE: 
“TRIS HISTRIOIDES MAJOR”—A MOST EXACT PORTRAIT. 


but when the random splashes of colour and the persistent pressure 
of life in those organisms which thrive on winter have a dramatic 
potency stranger, more urgent and more moving than any of the 
splendours of summer. Last year’s paintings were exhibited at 
Walker's Galleries, 118, New Bond Street, where Mr. Booth will be 
holding another one-man exhibition in the autumn of 1961. 


i — 
~ 
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LESSONS IN GOOD AND EVIL: TWO PAINTINGS WHICH SET A PROBLEM. 


DUPED! A STUDY IN ROGUERY, WITH THREE WOMEN AS COLLABORATORS—A PAINTING BY GEORGES DE LA TOUR (1593-1652). 
(From “‘ The Fortune Teller,”” reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


ANOTHER PROBLEM PICTURE: A LANDSCAPE IN WHICH MANY PARABLES ARE DEPICTED, BY AN ARTIST OF THE 16TH-CENTURY FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


Readers of our last year’s Christmas Number may remember “Death | 
at the Banquet ’—a thriller on canvas. These two paintings also come instance, are two of the girls gypsies and one not, and what is the girl 

under the category of problem pictures. The one at the top, Georges | who stands behind the young man doing so stealthily? In the 
7 de la Tour’s “The Fortune Teller,” is a theme much beloved by | lower picture the chief parable is that of the good and the bad shepherd. 
17th-century artists—that of the rich innocent who is duped by the wiles | But there are others: perhaps our readers can spot them. 


of poor rogues. The painting is not as simple as it looks: why, for 
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DOGS OF DIFFERENT ERAS, WHICH PASS UNNOTICED IN GREAT PAINTINGS. 


} | THE NOISY PET OF A KING: A DETAIL OF “LOUIS XIV AND HIS HEIRS,” 
; PORTRAIT PAINTER, NICOLAS DE LARGILLIERE 


1656-1746). (Reproduced 


Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) 


BY THE FRENCH 
by courtesy of the 


1630-1667), 


of the Wallace Collection, London. 


1708-1787). 


i A DOG WITH AN EYE ON THE ARISTOCRACY: A DETAIL FROM THE 
PICTURE, “THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON,” 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 


BY POMPEO BATTONI 


{ PATIENTLY ATTENDING HIS MASTER: A DETAIL OF “THE SLEEPING SPORTSMAN,” BY THE 


DUTCH GENRE PAINTER, GABRIEL METSU Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees 


— 


N this page are 
six studies of 
dogs in pictures for 
which these 17th- 
and 18th - century 
painters seemed to 
have felt a rather 
special affection, and 
as with those repro- 
duced on the facing 
page, readers may 
care to hide the cap- 
tions and see how 
many of them they 
can spot. (Five out of 
the six pictures from 
which these details 
are taken are in gal- 
leries in this country 
four of them in 
London.) The dog, 
in addition to being 
traditionally man’s 
most faithful com- 
panion, is also one 
of his earliest. It is 
known, in fact, that 
Europeans of the 
New Stone Age kept 
a breed of dog, and 
a similar breed 


APTLY NAMED “ PIERROT": A DETAIL FROM THE PAINTING, RECENTLY SHOWN IN THE R.A, 
ITALIAN EXHIBITION, “LADY HOLLAND AND HER SPANIEL,” BY LOUIS GAUFFIER (1761-1801), 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Earl of Ilchester.) 


A PAIR OF SPORTING DOGS WHO HAVE COMPLETED THEIR TASK: FROM * 
BY ONE OF THE GREATEST OF ALL ANIMAL PAINTERS, JEAN BAPTISTE OUDRY 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) 


THE DEAD WOLF,” 
1686-1755). 


INTENT ON SOME FORM OF UNSEEN MISCHIEF OR OTHER: THE LITTLE PET DOG FROM 
THE BROKEN MIRROR,” BY THE FRENCH PAINTER, JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE (1725-1805). 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustee: 


of the Wallace Collection, London.) 


persisted through the Bronze and Iron Ages. Even as long as 5000 years ago there are known to have 
been several distinct breeds. 
about 600 B.C. the Assyrians possessed dogs very like mastiffs. The Greeks and the Romans in classical 
times certainly had numerous varieties, while the natives of such places as Polynesia, Australia and 
America were found to own a number of types of domesticated dog. Love of dogs is certainly not 


new. 


The ancient Egyptians possessed one which resembled a greyhound. 


In 


(The whole paintings from which these details are taken are reproduced on a later page.) 


i 
; 
| i 
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A DOG’S LIFE: DETAILS FROM PAINTINGS, AND A TEST OF KNOWLEDGE. 


{ PERHAPS THE BEST-KNOWN OF ALL THE DOGS IN ART: A KIND OF GRIFFON TERRIER FROM \ 
i “ JAN ARNOLFINI AND HIS WIFE,” BY JAN VAN EYCK (c. 1385-1441), 


( poss, BIRDS AND FLOWERS ON A SEA-SHORE, A DETAIL FROM THE CALM AND seauTivu. 
“ DEATH OF PROCRIS,” BY PIERO DI COSIMO (1462-1521). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


| (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


a SMALL DOG AND A ROSE, A DETAIL FRCM “ HERMES, HERSE AND AGLAUROS,” BY PAOLO 
VERONESE (1528-1588), THE DOG RESEMBLES A KING CHARLES SPANIEL. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 


HELD IN THE ARMS OF A YOUNG BOY: A DOG FROM “THREE CHILDREN,” BY SOPHONISBA 
ANGUISCIOLA (1528-1625), RECENTLY AT THE R.A. ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Lord Methuen.) 


“RECLINING DOG, FROM THE PAINTING “ AN OFFICER DICTATING A LETTER WHILE A TRUMPETER 
WAITS,” BY GERARD TER BORCH (1617-1681), 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


SURELY ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL DOGS IN ART: A DETAIL FROM “ PORTRAIT OF A 
MAN AND A WOMAN,” BY JACOB JORDAENS (1593-1678). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


One of the bonus pleasures of looking at pictures is the feeling that a certain 
detail of a painting may have a special and personal reason for being there. 
Many of the women, for example, in Rubens’ later works were in fact portraits 
of his young second wife, Helena, while so many of Renoir’s touching and 
affectionate studies of children were really portraits of his son, Jean, later to 
become one of France’s leading film directors. Or the detail may be much 


more trivial; items which were known to possess some particular story or 
| significance connected with the painter. It is hard to avoid having the same 
feeling about many of the dogs which are so often skilfully painted into the 
corner of a masterpiece. Here are some more of these dogs—details of 
pictures which are reproduced in full on a later page. Readers may care to 
cover over the captions and see how many of these details they can recognise. 


— 
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DOGS OF OUR FOREFATHERS 
—SOME EARLY PORTRAITS. 


FROM WHITE POODLE TO 
EXTINCT BANDOGGE”’. 


4 


“ A BRINDLE BULL-TERRIER,” BY GEORGE TOWNLEY STUBBS “WHITE POODLE,” BY GEORGE STUBBS (1724-1806): “ ROVER, THE DUKE OF KINGSTON’S FAVOURITE SETIING-DOG,” 
(1756-1815), WHOSE FATHER WAS THE MORE CELEBRATED A FINE PAINTING SOLD RECENTLY AT SOTHEBY'S. BY G. HAUGH (ACTIVE LATE 18TH CENTURY), PAINTED IN 1776. 
GEORGE STUBBS. (Oil on canvas: 20 by 24 ins.) Cil on canvas: 49 by 39 ins.) (Oil on canvas: 40 by 48 ins.) 


oa most of the dogs that 

one sees in England either 
conform strictly to certain exclu- 
sive breeds or else approximate to 
them sufficiently for one to guess 
that at least one near ancestor 
was not a mistake. This is a 
modern state of affairs, even 
though many of the leading breeds 
date back hundreds, and in some 
cases, thousands of years; for the 
common cur or hound of the 
English countryside 200 or 300 
years ago must have been a mon- 
grel par excellence. The paintings 
reproduced on this page are some 
of the earliest portraits of distinct 
breeds: some of them, such as the 
poodle and dalmatian, have 
changed little, while the setters are 
only partly like the setters of to- 
day. The ‘“‘ Bandogge’”’ as shown 
here does not exist to-day, al- 
though it is obviously a close rela- 
tive of the mastiff. A publication 
of 1576 has this to say of this fear- 
some creature: ‘ This kinde of 
Dogge called Mastyve or Bandogge 
is vaste, huge, stubborne, ougly, 
and eager, of a heary and burthen- 
ous body, and therefore but of 
little swiftnesse, terrible and fright- 
ful to beholde, and more fearce 
and fell than any Arcadian 
[Continued below. 


THE DOG MARKET,” BY ABRAHAM HONDIUS ALSO KNOWN AS HOND) (1638-1695). THE PICTURE SHOWS AN EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION OF 
ASSORTED HOUNDS AND THEIR PROSPECTIVE OWNERS. ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING OF ALL DOG PAINTINGS. (Oil on canvas: 484 by 58} ins.) 


*DALMATIAN,” ATTRIBUTED TO JAMES SEYMOUR (1702-1752): THE EXTINCT ‘ BANDOGGE ',” BY ABRAHAM HONDIUS (1638-1695): “SETTER”: SCHOOL OF GAINSBOROUGH 
A DOG WHICH HAS SCARCELY CHANGED. Oil on canvas: 26 by 35 ins. RESEMBLING THE MODERN MASTIFF. Oil on canvas: 42 by 68 ins. 18TH CENTURY). (Oil on canvas: % by 9 ins.) 


Continued.| Another interesting feature of the dogs illustrated here, and on many breeds of dog were developed for practical purposes, and in practical 
the two preceding pages, is that there is a conspicuous absence of any matters there was little time for trimmings unless they were necessary. Also, 
fanciful clipping or docking. In this context it is relevant to emphasize that clipping, it seems, was less practised in this country than on the Continent. 


‘‘ White Poodle"’ reproduced by courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon; others by courtesy of Mr. Gerald Massey. 


; 
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ANSWERS TO A TEST OF KNOWLEDGE: 
PAINTIN GS IN WHICH THE DOGS APPEAR. | 

¢ 

’ “LOUIS XIV = HIS HEIRS,” BY NICOLAS DE LARGILLIERE manana, SHOWING THE 

\ SMALL YAPPING DOG IN THE CENTRE. 


oS eee 4 “LADY HOLLAND WITH HER SPANIEL ‘PIERROT’,” BY LOUIS GAUFFIER (1761-1801). 
(20} by 27 ins.) 


BAPTISTE OUDRY (1686-1755). (75 by 100) ins.) 
(Above, left.) “THE SLEEPING SPORTSMAN,” ‘ (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the Wallace Collection, London.) 
BY GABRIEL METSU (1630-1667). (16 by 153 ins.) 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the Wallace 
Collection, London.) 


f “Ts Sap way,” BY ONE OF THE “MOST CELEBRATED OF ALL PAINTERS OF ANIMALS, JEAN 


ARLIER in this issue are two 
pages in colour which show 
details of various masterpieces in 
each of which a dog has been made 
the main character. On these two 
pages we have dismissed the dogs 
up-stage,”” and reproduced these 
paintings in their entirety in order 
to show the role these dogs actually 
play in the compositions, and also 
to let any reader who thought he 
could recognise the details know 
whether he was right or wrong. It 
will be seen that in some pictures 
the dog is virtually the central 
figure, while in others he is no more 
than a minor character, the equiva- 
lent, one might say, of the confidant, 
or messenger, or clown, in a play. 
But, whatever his role, he seems to 
have been painted by each artist 
with some special love and interest— 
a creature worthy of particular 
care and affection. 


(Left. “THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON,” BY } 

POMPEO BATTONI (1708-1787). by 58} ins.) { 

(Reproduced by courtesy of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge.) 


} (Right.) “THE BROKEN MIRROR,” BY JEAN 
BAPTISTE GREUZE (1725-1805). (21} by 17} ins.) } 

(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the Wallace | 
a Collection, London.) } 


— 
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DOGS PUT BACK IN THEIR PLACES: FURTHER | 


| MASTERPIECES FROM WHICH DETAILS WERE TAKEN. 


“DEATH OF PROCRIS” BY PIERO DI COSIMO , (1ese-1831): ONE OF THE COMPLETE PAINTINGS FROM WHICH 
bows DETAILS REPRODUCED IN COLOUR ON PAGE 21 HAVE BEEN TAKEN. (25) by 72 ins.) 
nm duced by rtesy of the 
‘Trustess, the National Gallery, 
London.) 


(Left.) 

“ JAN ARNOLFINI AND HIS WIFE,” 
BY JAN VAN EYCK (ec. 1385-1441). 
THE LITTLE DOG IS ONE OF THE 
BEST-KNOWN IN ALL PAINTING. 
(33 by 22) ims.) (Reproduced by 
courtesy of the Trustees, the National 

Gallery, London.) 


“ HERMES, HERSE AND AGLAUROS,” BY THE GREAT ITALIAN ARTIST, 
PAOLO VERONESE (1528-1588). (92 by 682 ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 


“THREE CHILDREN,” BY 
SOPHONISBA ANGUIS- 
CIOLA (1528-1625): RE- 
CENTLY SHOWN IN THE 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER 
EXHIBITION CALLED 
“ITALIAN ART AND 
BRITAIN " (30} by 38} ins.) 
(Reproduced by courtesy of 
Lord Methuen.) 


(Left.) 

“AN OFFICER DICTATING 
A LETTER WHILE A 
TRUMPETER WAITS,” BY 
GERARD TER BORCH 
(1617-1681). (299 by 20 ins.) 
(Reproduced by courtesy of 
the Trustees, the National 

Gallery, London.) 


(Right.) 

“PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
AND A WOMAN,” BY 
JACOB jORDAENS (1593- 
1678). THE PAINTING IS 
A FAIRLY RECENT ACQUI- 
SITION BY THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. (84 by 74 ins.) 
(Reproduced by courtesy of 
the Trustees, the National 

Gallery, London.) 


4 
| 
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“TI come to tell you, Walter,’’ said the policeman. ‘‘ Bad news. Davy 's broke out. They said I better warn you at once... .’’ 


CAGE FOR A SNOW BIRD 


by IAN NIALL, Author of “A Tiger Walks,” etc. 
Illustrated by GEORGE DITTON. 


DOG was barking at the moon, but it wasn’t the dog that had 
awakened him. He was sure of that. The barking was 
punctuated by intervals of silence and he knew, somehow, that 
whatever it was that had broken his sleep it would happen 

again quite soon. Beyond the lace curtains that covered the window the 
night was illuminated by the reflection of the moonlight on the snow. It 
was cold, and he lay looking across the room, waiting for the thing to 
happen again. When it did his heart seemed to jump in his chest. The 
hollow sound of knocking on the door down below filled the house and then 
ceased. The far-away dog went on barking. In the next room his sister 
stirred. He pictured her rearing on her elbow and listening nervously 
while she wondered who was hammering on the door at three in the 
morning. The moon was high over the valley. It spilt a shaft of light on 
to the carpet where the curtains were gaping. He looked at that splash 
of light as he got out of bed and stood up. No one who knocked on a door 
at three in the morning went away quickly. No one knocked in the night 
without some urgent reason. Someone was ill, dead or dying. The caller 
hadn’t come for any of the trivial reasons that brought a neighbour to the 
door by day. He managed to smile as he went through the door and felt 
his way down the stairs. They hadn’t come for a quarter of tea, he was 
thinking. He flinched as his feet came to the cold flags of the passage. 
At that minute the knocking startled him again. 

“ All right, all right,” he said. ‘‘ Hold your horses! Have patience. 
I ‘m not half awake yet. Is the world on fire ? ”’ 

The glare from the snow and the moonlight flooding the valley made 
him blink. He screwed up his eyes, but all he could see was the black 
outline of the policeman’s helmet. The man’s face was in shadow, black 
shadow. He might have been a silhouette cut from cardboard. 

What is it ? he asked. 

Jack Roberts, the policeman, looked at the man in the doorway. 

“ That you, Walter ? ” he asked. 

The wind pushed at the door. Walter Medlock shivered and waited 
for the policeman to tell him what he wanted. The lintel threw a shadow 
across his chest and his head was hidden. He held the door firmly, feeling 
the cold running up his legs. 

“I come to tell you, Walter,” said the policeman. “ Bad news. 
Davy’s bruke out. They said I better warn you at once. They telephoned 
me half an hour ago. Got me out of bed.” 

Walter Medlock forgot the cold and opened the door wider. 

“ When ? ” he asked. : 

The policeman looked at the sky and the roofs of the cottages, and 
then at the moon, thinking that it was all to do with the moon, too, in a way. 

“ Last night,” he said. “ Between eight and nine. They put out a full 
alarm. They watched all the roads. They didn't get him. It ‘ll be on the 
wireless soon, unless he ‘'s caught. I got to go, Wally. I got to go and tell 
Walker as well as you, see?” 


“ They think he ‘ll get this far ? 

“I don’t know, Wally. You can’t take anything for granted. They 
said you better be warmed. You know Davy.” 

He knew Davy and his complete disregard for physical discomfort and 
hardship. He had broken out, as he had said he would, and he was coming 
back. It was as though the dog, down there in the valley, knew about it, 
and was barking a warning. Jack Roberts turned and plodded away 
without another word. He watched him go and slowly closed the door. 
The house was now as quiet and still as an empty chapel after Sunday 
evening service. There was no sound to be heard except the faint, mournful 
whistle of the wind across the keyhole. Davy had broken out. It wanted 
thinking about, for it was unreal, like hearing of an old friend’s death. 
When he became used to it it made him sad; sad, but not frightened, for 
poor Davy; sad that the time he had been locked away had brought no 
change in him. When the newspapers came they would call him a lunatic 
at large. They couldn't call him a murderer because he had never been 
tried, but everybody would remember Davy again, everybody in Little 
Stoke and places all round. He remembered Davy as they had never 
known him, a small boy frightened of the dark, a grown man crying like 
a child because his wife was no good. They remembered him with blood 
on his clothes and the look of a demented being on his face. They would 
never understand him and perhaps nobody sane could. Who that was 
sane could put himself in the place of a madman and understand ? They 
could, perhaps, feel the jealous rage that had made him take her by the 
throat, but when he killed the boy he had slipped beyond the power of 
understanding. When he-shouted for vengeance on Walker they may 
have understood, but when he swore to kill his second child, too, they said 
he was better out of the world. 

What ’s going on ?”’ 

He had been too preoccupied to hear her door creak. He looked up the 
stairway to his sister and wondered how he would tell her. She stood in 
her nightdress beneath the white rectangle of the skylight. He couldn't 
see her face. 

** Jack Roberts come to tell me something,” he said. 

What ?”’ 

“ Oh, nothing much.” 

It was a foolish thing to say about a caller who hammered on the door 
in the night. He would have to tell her. If he didn’t, she would know 
soon enough. She might switch on the wireless and get the news herself 
before he could prepare her. 

“Nothing much! Talk sense! Nothing much, at three o'clock in the 
morning ? What did he come to tell you ?” 

He waited a moment. He could almost hear her thoughts. She was search- 
ing for the answer as she might have rummaged through her bag of bits and 
pieces when she was working on her quilt. The long silence told him that she 
knew at last. He put his hand on the stair rail and went slowly up to her. 
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“You mustn't be frightened, Kate,’’ he said. ‘‘ You got to prepare 
yourself for a shock. Everybody will know about it soon. There 's a big 
hunt on. Davy broke out last night. They haven't been able to get him 
yet. They sent word to warn us. Jack Roberts has gone to knock Arthur 
Walker's door. There 's nothing else they can do.”’ 

She drew breath and clutched the stair rail. He knew she was wonder- 
ing whether they should tell the child or not. Perhaps they could keep 
her at home so that she wouldn't hear it from the children at school ? 
Perhaps by nine or ten o'clock it would all be over and they would have 
poor Davy back, tied down on a stretcher or in a strait-jacket, the way 
they had taken him once. 

‘* What will we do ? ”’ she asked. 

He hadn’t really had time to think at all. What would they do? 
Could he just sit at home by the fire and wait ? Maybe that was the 
thing to do, but could he ? If he went to work and Davy managed to get 
back, the child would be left at his mercy. Murder might be done. The 
thought made him shudder. If he went to work, he would be back among 
all that talk again, the way it had been three years ago when they had 
all had their pictures in the papers and there had been big headlines telling 
the world that Medlock had been found unfit to plead. 

“Medlock ? Your name 's Medlock, isn’t it ? You the brother they 
mentioned in the paper? I bet you worry about the kid an’ him gettin’ 
out some day, dontcha ?”’ 

Worry was a thing a man came to live with. He had to live with it 
and forget, or let it drive him round the bend. Kate wasn’t so good at 
living with things, and not much good at forgetting. She fussed and 
fretted too much. Sometimes she started on about them all packing up 
and moving to Canada or Australia. Sometimes she sat doing her ever- 
lasting quilt, just staring at her fingers and thinking about Davy and the 
chances of him breaking out. 

** Better not communicate with him, Mr. Medlock,”’ they had told him. 
“Leave him in peace. Let his mind rest. It could only lead to more 
outbursts. Most of the time he ’s quite docile. He doesn’t have much to 
say. He lacks nothing. He doesn’t do very much. Time will perhaps 
repair the damage.” 

He had written to him once and then thrown the letter on to the fire 
because it had been nothing more than a long ramble to try to make Davy 
understand things he would never understand. 

‘What can we do?” he answered. “ It’s not for us to catch him. 
That ’s the job of the authorities. They ‘ll attend to that. He won't 
get within miles of Stoke. Why, they ‘Il have every road and crossing 
watched. They ‘ll check buses and trains and cars and lorries. He 'll 
never get away. You ‘ll see.” 

She didn’t seem to hear him. He knew what she was thinking. She 
was thinking that Davy was no ordinary man. He was the most determined 
being who had ever been born, determined and cunning. He would go the 
way they never expected him to go, do things they least expected. He 
would come home like a fox coming back when the pack lost the scent, 
slipping, sliding, crawling, moving fast, moving slow, stalking, plunging, 
and lying still as though dead. The things he had just said to her didn’t 
convince either of them. Too late to go to Australia now. Too late to 
do anything but sit in the house and wait to hear whether they caught 
him or not. If they didn’t catch him, the village would know what fear 
was, and so would Arthur Walker. In a way he was sorry for Walker. It 
hadn’t been all his fault. A man might drop a match without thought 
that he was burning his house down. Lily hadn’t needed much encourage- 
ment from any man. She had been made that way, only Davy had never 
been able to see it. 

** Will you tell her ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” he said. ‘ I don’t know what we should do.” 

He went past her and back into his bedroom. 

“I 'm glad the old lady didn’t live to see it,’’ he said. 

Kate stood in the doorway, her hands clasped. 

“You going back to bed ? ”’ she asked. 

He wasn’t going back to bed. He couldn’t sleep now and he couldn’t 
rest. Going to the window, he pulled aside the curtain and looked out at 
the valley, at the snow-covered fields below the village, the stark trees and 
the shadows of trees, places far away that looked strange by moonlight 
with their outlines softened and subdued. Some kind of bird, probably 
an owl, flapped slowly across one of the fields, a blurred shadow against 
the whiteness. 

“You know,” he said over his shouider,” if so be he got this far they 
would find his tracks in the snow.” 

“ They would find tracks after he made them,” she said. 

He thought about it for a moment. 7 

“* He couldn’t just walk into the house,”’ he said. ‘‘ He would have to 
break in if we barred the doors.” 

“He could put his foot through the back kitchen window and step in if 
he liked.” 

Six or seven hours, he was thinking. A man might walk maybe twenty 
miles in seven hours. In seven hours he might travel fifty or a hundred 
miles, if he got lifts. He might travel much more. It all depended how 
he travelled and how lucky he was. He could see Davy running after a 
lorry going uphill and throwing himself over the tailboard. In that way 
he might have completed the best part of the journey already. He could 
be out there in the snow-covered valley, making his way to Little Stoke 
along ditches, up the sides of hedges, over stiles and along footpaths, and 
he would know they were watching for him. Before he married Lily he 
had been a great one for poaching. No one knew better than Davy how 
to travel unseen. 

Pulling his trousers on over his pyjamas, he went to coax some life 
into the fire and make tea, leaving Kate sitting on her bed thinking about 
Davy struggling through the night, cold and miserable. Kate had always 


been afraid of Davy. Asa child she had been dominated by him and more 
than once his violent rages had reduced her to hysteria. She thought of 
him now with fear, remembering things that had slipped out of her mind. 
So many things Davy had done had been futile, senseless, not just the 
awful thing he had done to get himself locked away, but 4 dozen lesser 
follies of his came to her mind. The cold and snow outside served” to 
remind her of one in particular when he had been about twelve or thirteen. 
He had found a dying snow bunting on the hillside and had brought it 
in to the fireside. Anyone could see that the bird would die very soon, 
anyone but Davy. He had started to make a cage for it with bits of wood 
and some netting. He had laboured at it all day while the dead bird lay 
in a bit of flannel. She had told him at least four times that the bird was 
dead but he had gone on, struggling to make the cage. It had taken him 
more than a day, and when he had it done he put the dead bird in it and 
stood watching it. There had been something extraordinarily foolish about 
the whole thing and she had laughed to see him there, looking at the bird 
and the cage, his hands in his pockets and a sober expression on his face. 

‘4 cage for a dead bird,” she had said, “ is like a handful of smoke 
or a cup of wind!” 

He had turned and struck her across the face, his temper blazing. 
Half his rage had been at being made a fool of, and half at the bird’s 
having died. Futile was a word she had come to know later in life. Davy 
had never discovered its meaning, and now he was coming home to do one 
more futile thing, it seemed. 

Jack Roberts stood at the door of Arthur Walker’s house. The moon 
had gone in and it seemed to be getting colder. The light wasn’t so much 
the reflection of the snow as a greyness. He could hear the wind in the 
hedge now. A wind blew through the valley in the night and rattled a 
sheet of iron on an outhouse and made the sign at the pub creak, a cat 
cried; the rest was a brooding silence that would be broken if he knocked 
again to rouse Arthur Walker from his bed. It had to be done. The 
instruction had been explicit. ‘‘Go up and tell Medlock and Walker. 
The morning won't do. It must be done now. If anything happens, we 
shall be held responsible. You must stand by from now on. There 's no 
telling where he might be. It is known that for three weeks he has been 
talking about squaring things up but, as no one had ever broken out before, 
they took no special precautions.” 

He raised his hand and knocked again. Walker was sleeping the sleep 
of the just. If Davy Medlock had reached Little Stoke he might have got 
into the house without disturbing his enemy. The thought struck the 
policeman with dismay. Perhaps Medlock had already arrived ? Perhaps 
he had taken Walker by the throat and squeezed the life out of his body ! 
He put his hand to the latch and was startled to find the door was not 
locked. Anyone could walk in. The room was in complete darkness 
because heavy curtains were drawn across the windows. He stepped 
inside and listened a moment before he called Walker’s name. 

“Walker ?”’ he called. ‘‘ Walker, are you there ? ”’ 

Someone stirred in the bedroom. Walker came down the stairs. 

“Who is it ? he asked. 

“It’s me, Jack Roberts,’’ he told him, ‘“‘ and you should be thankful 
that it is.’’ 

‘““ What time is it? What's up?” 

“No matter what the time is! I come to tell you that Davy Medlock’s 
broke out. He's heading for Little Stoke. They haven't been able to 
pick him up. I got a message half an hour ago to warn you and his brother. 
I reckon you should keep the door locked.”’ 

He heard Walker draw breath. Fear gripped him. Walker had never 
been a courageous man. All right, people said, for messing about after 
another man’s wife, bold as a lion then, but no real guts. One thing 
the world loved to see was justice done. No one had seen justice done to 
Arthur Walker. That was something not in his favour. People would 
want to see him suffer so long as Davy Medlock was loose. People were 
like that. They were also perverse. They were filled with horror at what 
Davy Medlock had done. They were frightened of him, the way the world 
is frightened by madmen. They wanted him put down, the way a mad 
dog or a mad bull was put down. No one ever said that it was right that 
he should be locked up in a madhouse. They said it was right that he 
should have had his neck stretched. The law hadn’t done it, and that 
proved that authority was a little insane, too. An eye for an eye. It said 
that in the Bible. 

Arthur Walker stood motionless in the darkness of the room. He 
could feel the draught from the door. Above the policeman’s head a slit 
of light showed. It disappeared when Jack Roberts put his hand on the 
door and closed it. 

“T better get back to my own house and get a cup of tea. I’m on 
duty from this on, see ? ”’ 

“Don't go,” said the frightened man. “ Stop a bit. I'll get you a 
cup 0’ tea. I got to talk to somebody. You know it’s me he ’s comin’ 
for. I ‘ve always known he 'd come after me. They should 've hung him. 
They should make him pay for what he done.” 

The policeman didn’t reply. He was thinking about retribution and a 
man paying for what he had done. It was a sobering thought. The 
strange thing was that men like Walker saw retribution coming to everyone 
but themselves. 

“You think he ’Il get here ? ” 

“I don’t know where he ‘ll get. It won't be our fault if he gets here. 
Every road is watched. You ‘ll be safe enough. Don’t worry.” 

Walker was shivering. He thought about Davy Medlock and his 
cunning ways. If anybody could fool the police, it was Davy Medlock, 
and once he had fooled German prison guards. He had come all across 
Germany and France to escape, and he had come without help. He knew 
how to live off the land, and he knew the land. Things that were hostile 
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to some men proved not to be hostile to Davy Medlock. Trees gave him 
cover, bushes gave him shelter. He knew how to lie up and how to move. 
He was brother to the beast, a half-wild creature himself. They said he 
had sprung on that German sentry and broken his neck before he could 
make a sound and no one had seen his going. He had disappeared until 
it was safe to come out. 

“I'll make that tea if you ‘ll just sit down,” he said, feeling for the 
matches. 

Jack Roberts watched Walker hobbling into the little back kitchen. 
He slept in his long underwear, it seemed, and his socks, too, unless he had 
hurriedly put them on. Maybe Lily Medlock had seen something special 
in this paunchy, pathetic man, or maybe it had been the money he had to 
spend, for he was seldom short of money. His success with store cattle, 
dealing, buying and selling, and fiddling, was well known. Money for a 
drink or a lady friend had never been lacking in Arthur Walker’s pocket. 
Coward he might be, and the village despise him for it, but there were 
some who couldn't afford to despise his affluence. 

“ Will they ring through if they catch him ? "’ he asked when he came 
back into the room. 

Jack Roberts nodded. “ They ‘ll ring through. If they haven't caught 
him, you can expect to hear about it on the wireless. They ‘Il be broadcast- 
ing a warning about him at seven or eight o'clock.” 

Walker hobbled upstairs and 
came down again with his clothes 
on. The policeman took out his pipe 
and lit it while he waited for the 
promised tea. He should have been 
somewhere along the village street 
keeping a look out for the escaped 
man, but at least he was giving 
some protection to one of the people 
in danger. 

The tea was strong and too sweet. 
He drank it without enjoyment and 
when he had done he stood up. 

“You don’t need to go, do 
you ?”’ asked Arthur Walker. 

“Got to,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Got to. 
They ‘ll be ringing through every so 
often to see if I have anything to 
report. You lock and bar both 
doors and go back to bed, if you ‘Il 
take my advice.” 

“I'll load my gun,” he said. 
“I’m not goin’ t’ be slaughtered 
like she was!” 

“‘T wouldn’t load the gun,”’ said 
Jack Roberts. ‘‘ The only purpose 
of having a loaded gun is to use it. 
You can’t shoot a man because he 
is out of his mind, can you ? ”’ 

“IT can! I can shoot him to 
save my life, can’t I?” 

“If you lock and fasten the 
place up, you ‘ll be safe enough.” 

He went to the door and let 
himself out. The bolt was pushed 
home as soon as the door had closed 
behind him. He heard Walker 
turning the key and knew that he 
had already been to inspect the 
catch on the back window. He was 
sorry for the man, sitting there in 
the house by himself, wondering at 
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the house, listening, nervous of the shadows that advanced and receded 
as the draught affected the lamp. 

He thought about Davy Medlock as he had thought about him hundreds 
of times. Most of the time he had imagined him coming in summer and 
in daylight, although why in daylight he hadn't really known. In summer, 
with leaves on the trees and the weather warm, Davy Medlock might have 
made his way back to Little Stoke with little trouble, and yet, it was like 
him to come in winter, to make his escape when no one would think of a 
man breaking out! He went to the dresser and found two cartridges with 
which to load his gun. The gun lay on the table before him. He set his 
chair so that he could turn to the window or the back entry with equal 
ease. Davy Medlock wouldn't come through the front door when he came, 
and when he did come he would get what was in the gun, in the head or 
in the chest, anywhere that would stop him and put him down for good. 
At the back of the cottage there was a rambler rose. Its branches scraped 
on the window when the wind blew. It was doing it now, and he knew 
what it was, but in spite of everything he half-imagined that it was Davy 
Medlock trying to get the window up and his hand reached out for the 
gun every so often. He licked his lips and tried to control himself, but it 
was useless. Fear had him and would remain with him. 

Walter Medlock switched on the radio. The set hummed and crackled 
for a while and then, after an in- 
terval, he heard the newsreader 
begin his account of the events of 
the preceding hours. It wasn’t 
long before he came to the news of 
the escape. 

“David Medlock, an inmate 
of Carsberry, near Northampton, 
escaped last night, and remains at 
large despite routine precautions 
taken by police in the locality, and 
a general alarm has now been given 
to police in all parts of the country. 
Medlock, aged forty-five, was 
detained after being found unfit to 
plead in connection with the death 
of his wife and child three years 
ago. He is thought to be heading 
for his native village of Little 
Stoke. He is described as being 
five feet eleven inches, lean built, 
dark, with hazel eyes. He has a scar 
on the left side of his face. He was 
wearing a dark suit and a pair of 
army boots which he obtained 
by knocking a boiler-houseman at 
Carsberry unconscious and strip- 
ping him of his clothes. Known 
to the authorities as a broody and 
difficult patient, Medlock had been 
under observation for some time. 
His escape is the first since the 
Carsberry Institution was opened 
eight years ago. Medlock is said 
to be a resourceful and desperate 
man. Anyone encountering him 
is advised to make no attempt to 
detain him, but to communicate 
immediately with the nearest police 
station.” 

Davy, Walter Medlock was think- 
* ing, was a desperate man. The 


every sound, whether Davy Medlock 
might be creeping up on him. It 
would put a strain on him if it 
went on for very long. It would put a flutter in the village, too. People 
would get frightened again. They had said that when Davy was taken it 
took four men to hold him down and apply the strait-jacket. For a while 
the village hadn't believed that the institution could hold him, and now, 
at last, he had proved it. 

There was a sort of nightmare background to the village in the towering, 
snow-covered hills and the half-light, the contrast of shadowed places and 
the hills running up, grey and indistinct, to a grey and indistinct sky like 
an old picture, faded and dusty with the moon hidden. Two men were 
sitting in their houses now, frightened, and the child was asleep and 
unaware of the drama. In the morning it would be difficult for Walter 
Medlock to keep the news from the child, and impossible to act and 
behave as though things were normal, for things wouldn't be normal. If 
he and Walker had any sense, they would lock themselves up and stay 
locked up until it was all over. 

Sitting by himself at the table Arthur Walker looked at his hands, 
clenched them together and said a prayer. He wasn’t a religious man and 
his prayer was an elementary one that asked for the capture of Davy 
Medlock before he got to Little Stoke. It asked, in fact, for the safety and 
preservation of the life of Arthur Walker, nothing else. The clock on the 
wall ticked steadily. He was cold, but too nervous to venture to the shed 
at the back. The fire which he had kindled to make tea had gone out for 
want of fuel, but he was determined to wait for daylight before opening 
the door. In daylight he would be able to see what was what, be able to 
look down at the valley or up at the mountain and see who was coming 
or going. In daylight he would be less frightened than he was, sitting in 


whole world knew about him, but 


“Davy Medlock wouldn’t come through the front door when he came, and . : 
when he did come he would get what was in the gun."’ ; he Coubted f Davy was at tis 


minute thinking about anyone or 
anything but Arthur Walker and the child and his vengeance. 
He doubted whether he even thought about the alarm being given. 
He would be keeping under cover and moving with all his natural 
cunning. If they found him, they would be lucky, but they knew where 
he was going. All they had to do was to sit about and wait. Let him 
come home, let him come to the trap, like any wild creature. Davy 
would think no more about that until he came within range and then, 
perhaps, he would sit back there in the shelter of some little wood or behind 
a drystone wall and work it out, the way he had worked out many such 
things in his life, in a desperate fashion. He remembered talking to him 
after he came back from the prison camp. 

“I watched this sentry,”” he had said. ‘‘ Watched him for an hour 
before I went for him. He smiled once or twice. He talked to himself 
clumping up and down along the fence, and I lay not four feet from where 
his beat ended. He could have seen me if he had looked. I could see the 
stubble of his beard, the steam of his breath. I could have told you how 
many nails he had in his boots, and when I got him he never knew. He 
never knew I was there, and he never knew what happened. His breath 
went out of his chest in a great gust. I broke his neck. They taught us 
how to do it. They showed us how to do it with a string and a weight, 
death blows and one thing and another, but you don’t really need to know 
how to killa man. You ‘re born with that instinct!” 

Kate came down when the announcer had finished. 

“ What was the news ? ” she asked. 

“ About Davy,” he told her. ‘ They haven't got him.” 

“ They said they hadn't caught him ? ” 
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“ They wouldn't be giving his description and making an alarm if 
they ‘'d got him! They said he is a desperate man. Anybody who 
encounters him should watch out and let the police take care of him.” 

She shook her head. ‘ Everybody will know about it now.” 

He looked down at the rest of the village. 

“That ‘ll be nothing so very odd,”’ he said. ‘‘ We had publicity 
enough before. We didn’t die of it. The thing that frightens me is that 
he might get here. The police aren't so very clever. They can sit and 
wait, but he knows all about slipping past guards and keepers. He was 
born with the instinct for that. He once said he was born with the instinct 
for killing, do you remember ? ”’ 

“He was born with the instinct for killing, all right. What will you do 
to-day ? Go to work?” 

He considered it again. No, he wouldn't go. He couldn't leave the 
house, even with a dozen policemen waiting and watching. He would stay 
at home and if Davy got through he would try to talk to him, try to reason 
with him, if you could reason with a madman. If Walker had any sense, 
he, too, would stay in his house and let someone else spread fodder for 
his store cattle up there on the hill. 

stay at home and watch out,’”’ he said. might be able to 
talk sense to him if he got this far.” 

She shuddered. “If he gets this far, we ‘ll be murdered, all of us. 
Davy never listened to reason in his life. He ’s past reason now. Nobody 
can make him see things straight now!” 


Down at the far end of the village Daniel Williams was plodding on 
his round, delivering the letters. He would have enough to talk about 
this morning, Walter told himself as he watched him passing over the 
little bridge and along beside the ash tree. More than enough, if anyone 
would stay long enough to listen. 

Daniel Williams was finding it hard enough to get a door opened and 
since most of the old doors in the village had no letterboxes, he had to 
stoop to push the letters under the doors. He hated stooping. It made 
the blood pound in his head. 

“‘ Seared stiff,’’ he mumbled to himself. ‘‘ No guts. I’m not afraid 
o’ Medlock! I don’t care if he frightens everybody in the place. He 
don’t frighten me! ”’ 

At length he came to a cottage where the door just had to be opened. 
He knocked and dangled the parcel on its string. 

“ Ah,” he said, ‘‘ I got a surprise for you this mornin’. Parcel!” 

Old Mrs. Marberry looked nervously out. 

“You heard what ’s happened ? ” she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and blew through his moustache like an 
elderly walrus. 

“T heard,” he said. ‘‘ They ‘ll catch him. No need to lock your 
doors. It ain’t you he’s after an’ besides he won’t get within miles o’ 
Stoke !”’ 

“You might ask Mrs. Cole to send down a quarter o’ tea an’ a packet 
0’ biscuits,’’ she suggested. 

‘“ A packet o’ biscuits an’ a quarter o’ tea,’’ he repeated as she closed 
the door. 

It was the same everywhere in Little Stoke. Some said they were 
keeping their doors shut because it was cold. Some said nothing, and 
some were honest and said they were frightened because they remembered 
having had words with Davy Medlock once. He was mad, wasn’t he ? 
He had a score to settle. He might decide to settle all his differences at 
once! It was a sort of hysteria that had come upon the village as they 
got from bed and turned on their wireless sets to hear the news. One 
or two who had given evidence to the police and said their little bit about 
Davy Medlock felt he would knock on their doors even if what they had 
said had never been brought out in a court. Only two people were in any 
danger, and they were Walker and Davy Medlock’s child, but it made the 
village think, and more than one of them had set a chair back to the door 
handle just in case. Soon he would see what Arthur Walker was doing. 
He had a parcel for him this morning, a sample of seed he had sent for. 
Walker had good reason to set a chair to the door. If Davy Medlock 
turned up anywhere it would be at Walker's cottage. 

‘Mrs. Marberry wants a packet o’ biscuits an’ a quarter o’ tea,’’ he 
said when he reached the little shop. 

Old Mrs. Cole blinked at him. ‘“‘ She don’t think I’m goin’ t’ take 
"em, does she ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ That ’s what I think she meant. She ’s worried 
about Medlock bein’ out. You heard it on the wireless ? ”’ 

“‘T heard it,”’ she said. ‘‘ I reckon we should have twenty policemen 
in Little Stoke to-day, not just one dodderin’ fool like Jack Roberts! ”’ 

“He won't get within miles o’ Little Stoke,” he told her. ‘‘ No need 
for all this panic an’ fuss!” 

‘1 seen him when he was covered in blood an’ his eyes poppin’ out. 
I tole the police what I seen. I been on the phone tellin’ them I need 
protection if Walker gets it! I deserve it. I 'm not like Walker. I never 
done no wrong.” 

“* You got nothin’ to worry about,” he said. “ If I was Walker, I might 
be worried. I’m goin’ up there with a parcel. See if he opens the door.” 

“‘ He won't open the door. He 'd be a fool if he did!” 

“We ’ll see. You won't forget that I told you what Mrs. Cole asked, 
will you ? I said I '’d tell you.” 

“You tole me. Much good it'll do. I’m not goin’ t’ be murdered 
for five shillin’!” 

He blew again. “ Money ain't everythin’,” he agreed. 


Arthur Walker had been to the back once. He had made a hurried 
scramble to the shed and back to grab some kindling and a bucket of 


coal. After he had got back in he had realised that the shed might have 
been the very place that Medlock had chosen to wait for him. It was 
light now, however, and he felt better. He had been thinking that it 
was wrong to stay cooped up in the house, bait in a trap. If Medlock 
managed to get to Little Stoke, where else would he look for him but in 
his house ? He wouldn't stay in. In an hour or so he would go up on to 
the bare hill and spread some fodder for his hungry stores. After he had 
fed them he would walk about for a while and no one would be able to 
call him a coward. Besides, he would be safe in the open. He would be 
able to keep his eyes open, and no one would be able to steal up on him 
on the snow-covered hillside if he kept away from the drystone walls and 
the little gulleys and hollows. Before he got too cold he would come down 
again, barricade himself in and make himself safe for the night. Davy 
Medlock wouldn’t survive for long in such cold weather. In another 
twenty-four hours he would be taken. That was certain. He was thinking 
this when the knock came on the door. It made his heart jump even as 
he told himself that Medlock would never knock on the door. 

“Who is it ? he asked. 

“Dan Williams,” said the postman. “I got a parcel.” 

He opened the door and stood blinking in the strong light. 

“You heard the news, I suppose ? ”’ 

“What news?” 

“That Medlock broke out.” 

““Oh that. I heard. Jack Roberts knocked on my door in the middle 
ot the night to tell me.”’ 

“You 're worried ? ”’ 

He smiled faintly. ‘‘ Not worried,’’ he said. He was feeling a little 
sick, to tell the truth. It didn’t help at all to be asked if he had fear. 
Fear showed and he knew it showed. It wasn't any use pretending to the 
village that he was a brave man. The village knew him. 

‘I'd keep my door locked,” said the postman. 

“I’m going out in a little while to look my stores.” 

“Well! You ain't as frightened as some. You know there isn't a 
door in the village on the latch this minute ? Everybody 's got the bar 
on. It’s as if he was after every one o’ them.”’ 

“It's me he’s after,”’ said Arthur Walker heavily. ‘‘ I'm not going 
out because I’m brave. I'm going out because I reckon he won't have 
much chance to get at me on the open hill when I ’m foddering my beasts.”’ 

“You know best, but remember who he is. He could creep up on a 
sentry an’ kill him in the open.”’ 

“I'll be watching and I ‘ll have my gun with me.” 

“I'd watch if I was you. Watch when you go through a gate or over 
the wall. Watch every bush an’ tree. My son was with him in the war. 
They said he was like a fox.” 

He took the parcel and shut the door. 

When Daniel Williams reached the end of the village he met the 
policeman. They stood for a moment stamping their feet. It was cold 
underfoot, but the air was warming, for the sun had started to break 
through and glittered on the frozen hedge and the outlines of the lesser 
hills that screened that part of the village from the high mountain. 

“ It’s as if the plague had come,”’ said Daniel Williams. ‘‘ You never 
saw so many frightened people in Little Stoke. They better hurry up an’ 
catch him or I don’t know how people will behave. I couldn't get anybody 
to open up without I hammered on the door for minutes. You ‘d think 
they all imagined Medlock had it in for them and would come knocking 
on the door before he murdered them. Take Walker now. You wouldn't 
say he has much guts, but he’s goin’ up to fodder his cattle. I told him 
to watch out but he thinks he ’s better out than in. Maybe he's right, 
but I wouldn't go out, if I was him. I wouldn't go out even with a shotgun 
over me arm.” 

“He 's going out with a gun? ”’ 

The postman nodded and his companion clicked his tongue. 

“I reckon Walker has a right to do what he likes, but I wouldn't go 
out myself and I wouldn’t fuss with a gun. I told him that early on. I 
better go and have another word with him before he does something 
stupid. Medlock ‘ll never get within miles of Little Stoke.”’ 

He didn’t say that only ten minutes before he had been talking on the 
telephone and had heard that no trace had been found of the escaped man. 
It seemed pretty certain, his superiors said, that Medlock had slipped 
through and was nearer Little Stoke than anyone thought. 

‘Whatever you do, Roberts,’ the inspector had added, keep this 
information strictly to yourself. We ‘ll have more men on the road, and 
to-night, if he’s still at large, you will be relieved by three men we are 
drafting into the district for the purpose. It is of the greatest importance 
that people are not alarmed and that the two parties concerned are kept 
under observation.” 

It made him laugh. The inspector thought that because he had two 
eyes he could watch two houses nearly a quarter of a mile apart. Keep 
up morale, Roberts. Keep a smile on your face. Don’t let them see you 
don’t know what to do. Give them confidence. The trouble was that 
confidence was like charity, it began at home. You couldn’t give anybody 
confidence if you hadn't got it yourself. He would go down and talk to 
Walker again and get him to put that nonsense about going up the hill 
right out of his head. Safe in the open? Maybe safe from some men, 
but not safe from a man like Medlock, and not safe when the hill had places 
in which Medlock could work his way forward to cut him off, slipping from 
gorse bush to gorse bush, rock to rock, until he got within rushing distance. 
A man was a big target, but a shotgun wouldn't guarantee Walker's safety. 
They would want to know why he had allowed it to happen if Walker got 
into trouble up there. 

The postman eased his bag on his shoulder. He had farther to go. 
His round would take him up to the farms beyond the village. While he 
had been standing he had started to think a little differently. Maybe since 
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so much time had elapsed, Medlock had got within striking distance of 
Little Stoke ? Maybe he was waiting for the fall of night to get Walker ? 
He saw himself encountering the wanted man crouching behind a holly 
bush on the way up to one of the farms. It made him shiver because he 
somehow knew that Medlock wouldn't hesitate. He would come for him 
to stop his tongue. 

“IT ’ll get on,” he said. 
that he ’s been took.” 

“I expect so,” said the policeman over his shoulder. 

It was while he was walking towards Walker's cottage that he saw 
the figure going over the slope. Walker hadn’t waited. He had gone. 
Well, he was a fool, and he would tell him so, but he wasn't going to spend 
the whole afternoon struggling over the mountain to catch up with him 
when Medilock’s child remained in equal danger. He cursed Walker for 
his stupidity. He might feel safe up there, but what if he walked right 
into the wanted man ? What if Medlock had chosen one of those boulders 
as a sheltering place, the way sheep sheltered in a hollow of the ground 
beneath a rock ? Had the man no sense at all? Had he stayed in his 
house he could have sat watching the door and the windows, but now he 
would have to watch all around. Sooner or later fear would get the better 
of him and if a gorse bush so much as swayed in the breeze, he would see 


“I expect we ‘Il hear on the one o’clock news 


Medlock creeping towards him across the snow. If one of his store cattle 
moved behind a hillock, it would be Medlock stalking as he had stalked 
the sentry. 

Walter Medlock sat upstairs looking out of his bedroom window. He 
had watched the road and the valley from the time he had taken his 
breakfast. He didn’t know where to look. At times he told himself that 
it was foolish and for a minute or two he put the thing from his mind, 
but then, after he had tried desperately to occupy his thoughts, he found 
himself looking at the scene beyond the window. Shadows, outlines, 
movement, were all startling until he had reassured himself by watching 
steadily again. It was while he was trying to keep his mind from things 
connected with his brother’s escape that Arthur Walker crossed the slope 
and went up between the rock face and the drystone wall. Walter Medlock 
fooked again when the outline of the cattle dealer merged with the back- 
ground, but, as Walker crossed the rough ground, his head showed for an 
instant, disappeared and then reappeared again, briefly. From his place 
at the window it seemed to Walter Medlock that someone was creeping 
along the edge of the rock. When the head and shoulders of a man 
suddenly showed at a gap on the skyline and then disappeared completely 
Walter Medlock found his heart beating fast. Davy was up there! No 


one was out in Little Stoke except Daniel Williams and Jack Roberts, 


“ The hunted man looked back in fear at intervals and then redoubled his efforts to get away . . . the hands that held the gun were turning blue with 
A cold. ‘Don’t let him catch me,’ he gasped to himself. ‘Don’t let him catch me.’”’ : 
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No one wanted to be out. It was Davy all right, and he was hanging about 
up there, waiting for nightfall. 

He stood up and tried to see beyond the curve of the hill but it was 
useless. In any case, he told himself, Davy was probably away beyond 
the place in which he had showed, heading for the shelter of the far-off 
crags where, in spring and summer, sheep were folded. There was only 
one thing to be done. He must go up and search for him and try to persuade 
him to give himself up, to leave Walker and the child alone and return to 
where he had come from. It wouldn't be easy finding him. It wouldn't 
be easy persuading him to give up, but the alternative made him 
shiver. 

Before he went downstairs he considered whether he should send word 
to Jack Roberts or not. It seemed an awful thing to do, to betray his 
brother without first trying to talk to him. It could only be done one way. 
Let him lock the house and go, saying nothing to Kate. If Davy wouldn't 
listen, he would come back and tell Jack Roberts where he was, but first 
he must try. 

Kate met him at the foot of the stairs. She stared at him and before 
she could ask him what was wrong he spoke. 

“‘T got to go out for some fresh air. I can't stand it being stuck in 
here all day like this! ”’ 

She hesitated before she answered. ‘‘ What 's wrong ? "’ she asked. 

“T told you!” 

The sun had come through with a sudden brilliance that made it almost 
impossible for her to bear the light that was reflected beyond the window. 
She had a feeling that Walter had some idea that Davy was about. He 
was going out to look for him. 

“Don't go,”’ she said. ‘‘ Let them look. That's what they ‘re paid 
for. Your duty is to stay here and look after us.” 

He nodded. ‘I know, I know,” he said. ‘‘ I 'm not going to do their 
job. I’m just going out. I ‘ll go mad stuck in here. You bolt the door 
and don’t open it until you know who it is.” 

She shivered. ‘‘ He could break a window. It wouldn't be very hard 
for him to get in.” 

“* Lock the door heré and stay upstairs,”” he said. 

Davy was back there on the mountain. He was certain of itnow. The 
sooner he found him, the better. He steered Kate through the passage 
and waited for her to lock the door. 

“It’s no good,” she said from behind the door. ‘‘ Even if you find 
him he won't listen. He might do you some harm.” 

He thought about it. There had never been a time in his life when he 
had really understood Davy. It was foolish to think that he could under- 
stand him or get him to understand now, but he had to try. The back 
door grated on the flags. He turned the key and walked up the path to 
climb over the wall. Ahead of him stretched the hill and beyond that the 
mountain stood like the background of an old picture. Somewhere up on 
the higher slope one of Arthur Walker’s bullocks bellowed. He thought 
about Arthur Walker and hoped he had both doors locked. 

“Davy,” he whispered as he hurried up to the wall, ‘‘ Davy, you know 
this won’t help anything. They can’t let it happen, you know. They ‘Il 
hunt you and hound you and lock you away again. All this is for nothing, 
futile. You got to steady yourself and try to think straight... .” 

At the wall he remembered that Davy had the field cunning of the fox 
or stoat, the sharp sight of the peregrine. It was useless to walk in the 
open. The only way to get near him was to move in cover, along the gully, 
up the hollow among the gorse, over the ridge among the boulders and on, 
along the bed of the stream, the way Davy himself would move. Sooner 
or later he would come across his footprints in the snow. In a little while 
he would be sure to cross the line the dark figure had taken. After that 
he would slip and slide and creep after him until he got within calling 
distance. 

Arthur Walker blinked when he looked across the slope at the sunlight. 
It hurt his eyes. He could see the tracks of his store cattle and others 
besides, the slat marks of a loping hare, the trail of a bird hopping over the 
snow. There was no mark of a man’s foot on the hill. He was thankful 
for that. Behind him the first step of the hill made it impossible for him 
to see the village any more. Davy Medlock would look for him at home 
and he wouldn’t be at home. He would be out here in the open where 
he was safe. He tightened his arm across the gun and struggled to get his 
breath. It wasn’t easy to climb the hill on a cold winter’s day with the 
wind searing a man’s lungs. It wasn’t where he wanted to be, but it was 
where he felt safe. Ahead of him the black bullocks were clustered in a 
hollow. In the corrugated iron pen was his stack of fodder. They were 
trying to get at it, poor brutes. There wasn’t a blade of grass for them to 
nibble. It was time they came off the hill altogether. In fact, they should 
have been off the hill but for a little trouble over rent down below. 

He looked back again. Across the ridge, among the boulders, something 
moved. He stood very still, waiting for it to move again. It was Medlock ! 
The snow balled on the soles of his boots as he ran for cover, forgetting 
that he had told himself he was safe in the open. Now he felt safe in the 
shelter of the rocks with the thorn tree close at hand, and the gorse beside 
the stream that tumbled down out of the mountain. When he looked 
back he had a brief glimpse of the figure among the stones. It wasn’t a 
dog and it wasn’t a bullock. It was Medlock, all right, and he was coming 
by stealth, moving relentlessly on, under cover. It struck him that his 
pursuer had found his tracks. That was it! Medlock had been down 
there near the house and had discovered where he had gone. He was 
working his way after him like a stoat on the scent. Soon, unless he moved, 
he would come up with him and he would have to use the gun to stop him. 
He ran forward into the stream, the water swirling over his boots and the 
coldness of it making him gasp. He slipped and all but fell before he crossed 
the torrent and scrambled up the slope to cover again. Behind him 
Walter Medlock rose from behind a thorn and caught a fleeting glimpse of 
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his head and back as he went out of sight once more. He changed direction 
and came upon the footprints across the snow. He began to wonder where 
Davy was heading. Did he know he was on his trail and was he intent 
on doubling back ? 

The raven that came flapping over the hill cawed once, a harsh sound 
that might have been comment on what it saw, two men, hidden from 
each other by rocks and stones and stunted trees, heading in towards the 
face of the mountains and the rising valley that divided them. The 
hungry bullocks remained unfed and stood pushing their frozen noses 
against the corrugated iron. Walter Medlock panted for breath and 
struggled on. The hunted man looked back in fear at intervals 
and then redoubled his efforts to get away. He was sobbing with 
exertion and fright. The hands that held the gun were turning: blue 
with cold. 

‘Don’t let him catch me,” he gasped to himself. ‘‘ Don't let him 
catch me.” 

He thought of Davy Medlock’s face, the lean face of a wild man who 
had killed more than once in his life and would kill again. Let him creep 
and slide through the rocks, but let him stay far enough behind in case 
he had to stand and kill him with the gun, for this he would have to do 
if it came to it, and he had never killed anyone or anything in his life. 
Anything but a rabbit or a hare, that was, and then without much skill 
and no liking for the gun. 

A broken-topped alder stood on the skyline. Walker began to head 
towards it, remembering that in that direction there was a gully that led 
back towards the lower slope, a gully in which he had often found an 
isolated bullock grazing, a place where surface water glided over slabs 
and became a stream to flow through bog cotton and round rushes, a 
place where the curlew sometimes rose and cried on a spring morning. 
No curlew cried now. Even the raven had gone on without another sound. 
The sun glinted on the broken alder. A quarter of a mile before he got 
to it he would drop down into the gully and start back. If he had the 
strength to hurry, he might lead Medlock back to the village and the police. 
If he hadn't, he would either have to kill or be killed. 

Walter Medlock came out of the cover of the second group of boulders 
and floundered through a tract of bog that lay hidden beneath the snow. 
He had lost the footprints by going on the wrong side of the water and 
now he couldn't find them, but he began to feel that Davy was making 
for the gully away to the right. It became more certain that he had 
discovered he was being followed. There was no help for it. He just 
hoped that Davy wouldn't lie up for him and strike him down with a rock 
before he got a chance to say anything. He knew the way Davy worked, 
for he had heard him talking often about how he laid for a keeper and 
stopped him from dogging him home by knocking him out. Soon he 
would have to find his footprints again and then, when he had them, watch 
how he went in order not to be ambushed. 

The sun seemed to be going down. The light was less bright now. It 
was as though a cloud had crossed the sky and suddenly it was dusk, but 
he discovered that it was his eyesight. The glare had somehow affected 
his eyes, and the sky appeared dark, the snow no longer brilliant. It was 
hard to distinguish outlines. The smaller stones protruding from the snow 
in some places all looked like footprints of some kind, a jumble of marks 
leading nowhere. He stood still, reached out to a rock to steady himself 
and looked about. There was no sign, no sign at all, and Davy had shaken 
him off completely. It was what he should have expected. He was a 
novice at this business of cat-and-mouse. Davy probably knew exactly 
where he was, and was making off quickly to some vantage point where 
he could take care of himself by observing the progress of the chase. It 
was useless. He was exhausted. The mountain and Davy were too much 
for him! He put his hand to his head. He was shaking. The only 
sensible thing to do was to get back down and tell Jack Roberts. As Kate 
had said, it was their job anyway. It would take a dozen men to catch 
Davy. No one man would track him down, and if night came, that would 
be the end of the chase again. The sooner they knew, the better. It was 
up to them whether they came up here and hunted him or waited for him 
in the village and fell upon him when he tried to break in. 

He turned away and began to go back. It was while he was slithering 
down to cross a little stream that he saw the footprints again. It made 
his heartbeat quicken. Weary though he was, he began to follow them 
once more. They led him round a rock, over another stream and into a 
small gully that ran into yet another. The stones were higher than his 
head. Some of them were sheathed in ice. He slipped and clutched at a 
rock, barking his knees. He was crawling up over the edge of the next 
rock when he saw the figure of the man straightening on the ledge beyond. 
It was a man shorter than Davy. He had a gun in his hands and he heard 
the hammers of the gun click back, a distinct sound that was followed 
by an interval during which the man remained motionless and Walter 
crouched on his hands and knees. It couldn’t go on for ever, the feeling 
of being under the gun. All at once he stood up. 

Walker! ’’ he exclaimed. 

The gun was turned at his head. He looked at the two rings that were 
the end of the barrels and it swung past him as though the man holding 
it found it heavy and hard to keep level. The shot burst and he heard 
it as he fell. 

Walker stood still and lowered the gun slowly. It was heavy and his 
arms, too, were heavy. A trickle of smoke came from one barrel but he 
didn’t see it or the remaining hammer cocked above the pin of the second 
barrel. The sound of the gun had filled his head, and now, when there 
was no sound, he seemed to hear the pounding of his own blood, the beating 
of his heart as though outside his body. He made no effort to go back or 
approach the fallen man. He could no longer see him because he had 
gone down among the rocks. In the moment he had fired he had known 
the mistake. This wasn't Davy Medlock. This [Continued on page 39. 
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THE GOLDEN-HAIRED MADONNA, PORTRAYED BY QUENTIN MATSYS. 


Few Christian subjects can have had more appeal to artists than the Virgin Mary. If the reason is natural 

enough, the numerous ways she has been depicted are less so. Every age has interpreted the story 

differently, and the art galleries of the world are rich in almost every variation of female face representing 

Mary. One is tempted to ask why, what determined each choice, whom did the artist have in mind ? 

Who, for example, was this brown-eyed, golden-haired girl with such very young hands whom 
Matsys (c. 1466-1530) created into so moving a portrait of the Virgin ? 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Leonard Koetser Gallery. 
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BALLET STORIES IN SILHOUETTES BY LOTTE REINIGER: “ONDINE.” 


PALEMON SEES ONDINE, A WATER-SPRITE, DANCING WITH HER SHADOW. CAPTIVATED TIRRENIO, LORD OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, WARNS PALEMON THAT SHOULD HE BE 
BY HER BEAUTY, HE PURSUES HER TO THE FOREST. UNFAITHFUL TO ONDINE HE WILL LOSE HIS LIFE. 

The story of ‘‘ Ondine’ starts outside Berta’s castle. Palemon has been | her to a mysterious forest where they fall in love. Tirrenio, Lord of the 

courting her, but she scorns him. Left alone, Palemon sees the water-sprite, | Mediterranean, warns him that if he is unfaithful to her, he will die. They 

Ondine, dancing with her shadow. She runs into the forest and he follows defy Tirrenio and find a hermit, who marries them. They embark ina... 


ONDINE IS CARRIED OFF FROM THE SHIP BY THE ANGRY TIRRENIO, WHO HAS CREATED A STORM. PALEMON IS LEFT WITH BERTA. 


.-. Ship, followed by Berta, who does not know they are married. Sheclaims | a magic necklace from the waves and offers it to Berta, who horrifiedly refuses 
an amulet that Palemon offers Ondine and which he once offered her. Ondine | it. The sailors threaten Ondine, but Tirrenio creates a storm and carries 
gives it to her, but Tirrenio rises from the waves to snatch it. Ondine forms | her off. In the last act Palemon has married Berta, but during the... 


| 


PALEMON, NOW MARRIED TO BERTA, DURING THE WEDDING CELEBRATIONS SEES A VISION IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT HER EMBRACE WILL MEAN HIS DEATH, PALEMON KISSES 
OF ONDINE AND HE KNOWS IT IS SHE HE REALLY LOVES. HER WITH JOY AND EXPIRES IN HER ARMS, 
... celebrations he sees a vision of Ondine and he knows he will always love | she warns him that, through his unfaithfulness, her embrace will kill him, 
her. At the height of the dancing, Tirrenio appears seeking vengeance. Berta he kisses her and dies gladly in her arms. This réle, which was created for 
is dragged away by the water-sprites. Ondine comes from the sea and, although Margot Fonteyn, has become one of her greatest dancing triumphs. ? 
From cut-outs specially made for “ The Illustrated London News" by Lotte Reiniger. 
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“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY”: THE STORY OF THE BALLET IN SILHOUETTES. 
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INTO THE CHRISTENING SCENE COMES THE WICKED FAIRY CARABOSSE, WHO PUTS HER CURSE ON THE BABY PRINCESS IN THE CRADLE. 


At the court of King Florestan XXIV there are great festivities for the 
christening of the King’s only daughter, Aurora. The fairies arrive and start 
to bestow their gifts upon the young princess. 
fairy Carabosse enters in her chariot drawn by four rats. 


Then the terrifying wicked 
She demands to 


know why she was not invited and in revenge she condemns the innocent 
child to die at the age of sixteen from pricking her finger on a spindle. 
Fortunately, the Lilac fairy has not yet bestowed her gift and she commutes 
Carabosse’s sentence to sleep for a hundred years, after which the... 


WHILE THE KING AND QUEEN STILL SLEEP, PRINCE CHARMING WITH THE BLESSING OF THE LILAC FAIRY BENDS TO KISS THE SLEEPING PRINCESS. 


... princess will be awakened by a prince. Sixteen years pass; it is Aurora’s 
birthday and visiting princes contend for her hand. However, an old woman 
who is Carabosse in disguise gives her a spindle. She pricks her finger 
and falls into a deep slumber. The Lilac fairy sends the whole court to sleep. 
A hundred years later Prince Charming is out hunting and he comes upon 


a briar wood which has grown around the palace. The Lilac fairy leads him 
through the wood and he comes to the Palace where everyone is fast asleep. 
He finds the sleeping princess and bends to wake her. ‘‘A touch, a kiss! 
the charm was snapt!’’ The whole court wakes up and Princess Aurora 
marries Prince Charming, with the blessing of the Lilac fairy. 


From cut-outs specially made for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Lotte Reiniger. 
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ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS,” BY NICOLAES BERCHEM (1620-1683), DATED 1656. 


sy of the City Art Gallery, Bristol. 
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A FAMOUS BALLET IN SILHOUETTES: “SWAN LAKE,” ACT II. 


‘ 


THE SWAN PRINCESS BEGS SIEGFRIED NOT TO SHOOT AND REVEALS THAT SHE AND HER FOLLOWERS ARE ENCHANTED BY THE WICKED ROTBART. 


The time has come for Prince Siegfried to choose a bride, but he escapes | Act begins by a lake over which a group of swans, led by one wearing a 
from his mother and tutor, and goes hunting with his companions. The | crown, swim to the bank. On reaching the bank they are transformed. . 


SIEGFRIED AND ODETTE FALL IN LOVE WHILE THE LITTLE SWANS DANCE. BY DAY THEY ARE SWANS AND ONLY AT MIDNIGHT CAN ASSUME HUMAN FORM. 


. .. into beautiful young women. Rotbart, the wicked enchanter, who only in the shape of an owl over the ruined chapel. Siegfried comes upon them 
4 allows them to appear in their proper human form at midnig’*, hovers and is persuaded not to shoot by the leader, Odette. With their arms... 


4 SIEGFRIED PROMISES TO DELIVER THEM FROM ROTBART AND THEY ALL DANCE FOR JOY. HE INVITES ODETTE TO THE BALL HIS PARENTS ARE GIVING. 
». . .. crossed to symbolise their imprisonment, they tell their sad story. Siegfried | perform their famous dance. He invites Odette to the ball, at which he will 
falls immediately in love with the Princess Odette while the little swans | choose his bride and she warns him of Rotbart. They are about to embrace... 


SIEGFRIED AND ODETTE ARE ABOUT TO EMBRACE WHEN ROTBART DISGUISED AS A MONSTROUS OWL APPEARS AND THE UNFORTUNATE GIRLS BECOME SWANS AGAIN. 
... when Rotbart appears and parts them asunder. Itisalmostdawnandthe but detested form as swans, and they are to be seen sailing off across the 
unhappy girls creep down to the water and again assume their beautiful _ lake while the Prince watches their departure with longing and sorrow. 
From cut-outs specially made for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Lotte Reiniger. 


THE 


LURCHING AND CARACOLING, THE UGLY SISTERS VAINLY TRY TO FOLLOW THE DANCING MASTER, WHILE CINDERELLA STANDS DISCONSOLATELY BY THE FIRE. 


Cinderella’s father has married again. She has a fierce stepmother and an 
even fiercer pair of stepsisters who make her do all the housework. They 
are invited to the ball at which Prince Charming will choose his bride, 
and they make ludicrous attempts at learning to dance. They go off to 
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“CINDERELLA”: THE STORY OF THE BALLET TOLD IN SILHOUETTES. 
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the ball with the feathers on their wigs waving high with hope, leaving 
Cinderella all alone by the fire. Her fairy godmother suddenly appears and 
grants her wish to go to the ball. Her rags are turned into a superb dress 
and a coach is ready to take her off. However, her godmother warns her... 


. .. to return before twelve o'clock strikes. She arrives at the ball and 
immediately Prince Charming will dance with no one else. The Ugly 
Sisters gaze with bitter jealousy at this mysterious beauty. They cannot 
see what the prince sees in her. Twelve strikes and Cinderella has to run, 
leaving her slipper on the staircase. The proclamation goes out that the 


From cut-outs specially made for ‘“‘ The Illustrated London News" by Lotte Reiniger. 


THE UGLY SISTERS (RIGHT) GAZE WITH JEALOUSY AT THE MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY WITH WHOM PRINCE CHARMING DANCES AND WHO IS CINDERELLA 


prince will marry the woman whose foot it fits. The Ugly Sisters go to 
agonising lengths to squeeze their bunioned feet into the tiny slipper but in 
vain. It is Cinderella's foot that fits it and the prince recognises her as the 
mysterious beauty. She marries the prince, to the discomfiture of her sisters, 
and lives happily ever after—as she deserves. 


ea 
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| “ INNOCENCE (GIRL WITH A DOVE),” BY POMPEO BATTONI (1708-1787). (Oil on 


canvas: 39 by 29 ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of Admiral the Hon. Sir Herbert 
Meade-Fetherstonhaugh, Uppark.) 


“THE MADONNA WITH THE SPARROW,” BY GUERCINO (1591-1666). (Oil on 
canvas: 303 by 22] ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of Denis Mahon, Esq.) 


“GIRL HOLDING A DOVE,” BY THE ITALIAN ARTIST GIUSEPPE MARIA CRESPI 
(1664-1747). (Oil on canvas: 24} by 19 ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the 
Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery.) 


“THE VIRGIN AND CHILD,” BY BARTOLOMEO MONTAGNA (c. 1450-1523): WITH 
A GOLDFINCH IN THE CHILD’S HAND. (Oil on wood: 13% by II ins.) 
by courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Reproduced 


TAME IN THE HAND: BIRDS WHICH ADD A TOUCH OF SENTIMENT TO FOUR ITALIAN MASTERPIECES. 


Elsewhere in this Christmas Number are several pages devoted to dogs which 
appear as details in well-known paintings. The paintings illustrated here are 
reminders that dogs are by no means the only animals beloved by artists. 
Probably the most famous bird in art is ifi Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna with the 
Goldfinch ”’ in the Uffizi, Florence. Others which come to mind are the peacock 
in Crivelli’s ‘‘ Annunciation,” in the National Gallery, and the numerous fleeing 
birds in Piero di Cosimo’s “‘ Forest Fire,’’ in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Then there are innumerable hawking pictures, and as many of dead game, 


| 


while in more modern times there are the wild geese who fly ceaselessly across 
multi-coloured sunsets. Further afield, there are the delicate Chinese paintings 
of birds and blossom; from Persia come brilliant miniatures depicting hunting 
scenes and falconry; from Pompeii those amazingly life-like mosaics of birds 
(now in the National Museum, Naples); while from Minoan Crete, pots and 
figurines painted or shaped to resemble so many kinds of wild life which the 
peoples of that remarkable civilisation obviously loved, understood and related 
closely to their daily life and needs. 


a 
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CAGE FOR A SNOW BIRD—({Continued from page 30.) 


was Walter, who wasn’t the image of his brother, but for a little while 
seemed to have taken his shape and image. 


Mrs. Roberts, the policeman’s wife, was making scones and wondering 
whether Jack would be in for his tea or not when the telephone began to 
ring. She swore under her breath, dusted the flour from her hands and 
went through to answer it. 

“ Yes,” she said, yes. Yes. Well, yes.” 

It wasn’t often that she said much more when a message came through. 
She was a woman whose thoughts came slowly. 

’ll write it down,” she said. 


She wrote it down and read it over to herself. The sense of the message 


reached her after she had put the receiver down. 

‘** Blast,”’ she said. 

It was cold outside and she didn’t want to go trudging in the snow to 
find Jack, but there was no help for it. She had to find him. It was urgent, 
they said. Everything a policeman did seemed to be urgent. She put on 
her coat and went out to find him. As she went down the street she saw 
him leaving Walter Medlock’s house. She waved and called, but he didn’t 
hear her. He was off up the slope to the mountain. She swore again and 
hurried to the drystone wall to stand on one of the protruding stones and 
shout to him. It was by chance that he stopped and looked back and saw 
her. She shouted and he began to come down. It was a good thing that 
he had, she told herself. She had no liking for hill-climbing even in summer. 
It put her out of breath and made her heart beat hard. 

What is he called. 

“* Message,’’ she called back, waving the piece of paper on which she 
had written. 

He came to the wall, took it from her without a word and read it over. 
It had to be read twice and then he stuffed it into his pocket. 

“‘T got to get up there quickly,” he said. 

She was about to say something, but he made off with running strides, 
and before she could recover from her surprise he was almost out of earshot. 
His boots kicked up the snow and he forced himself to go up the slope 
although his chest felt as though his lungs would burst. He knew now 
who was on the mountain with Walker and he could see what would happen 
unless he reached them in time. The message in his pocket made little 
difference. 

At the second wall he tried to stand on top of the stones and see farther 
up the hill, but it was useless. Like all the rest of the foothills the first 
slope gave place to a second and then a third. A man climbed, expecting 
to see the face of the mountain, crossed a brow and found another brow 
on the skyline. When he reached the summit of the second a third con- 
fronted him, and so it went on, until he had climbed half-way to the peaks 
and saw that the mountains lay back, steeper and higher than they had 
seemed from the valley. On one of those steps, perhaps up in the valley 
that ran back into the heart of the hills, Walter Medlock was creeping 
after a man he thought was his brother, and perhaps Walker, discovering 
he was being stalked, would use that gun. It wasn’t enough to have one 
tragedy involving Walker and the Medlock family. A second seemed to 
have been ordained. Walker had taken the gun. Medlock had gone in 
search of his brother. It was a certainty that they would meet before 
long and how they met would decide whether death resulted or not. At 
the same time his own standing with his superiors would be affected and 
any loss of time would be likely to clinch it. 

He stopped at the first stream that barred his path, looked up at the 
boulders on the skyline, and shouted Walker’s name. He might as well 
have held his tongue. Not even an echo came to tell him that his voice 
carried. Across the stream he saw the tracks of boots. He was heading 
the right way, even if he didn’t know how far the man had gone. 

‘‘ Let me catch up before it ’s too late,” he gasped. “‘ Let me get there 
before something crazy happens.” 

As he hurried on he thought about the unreal day when Davy Medlock 
had run amok, killing his wife and child. That, too, had begun from 
nothing on a day when the rising sun looked as it did on other peaceful 
mornings, when the birds sang and the stream murmured. People lived 
on all sorts of day and didn’t pick their day to die. They died when their 
time had come. Davy Medlock had been born to do what he had done, 


and Walker, too. Maybe it was written that Walker was to kill Walter 
Medlock to-day. The lives of the Medlock family and that of Walker 
seemed to be tangled together like roots on a bank, and if things were 
like that, who could change them ? What else could he do but plough on 
and try to get there ? If it was written that he wouldn't be in time, then 
it was written. It might also be written that he was to be disgraced as a 
policeman, but he was only one man, and one man couldn't be everywhere ! 

On the brink of the next brow he came to a standstill, breathless, his 
helmet slipping, his chin raw from the chafing of the strap. 

“IT did what I could,” he panted, imagining himself speaking to the 
inspector. ‘I nearly killed myself getting up there, but it was no use!” 

It was as though he had lived through it all before. As he said the 
words the sound of the gun came. One single shot, that was all. No sound 
beyond it, nothing but the quietness of the snow-carpeted hills. He 
couldn’t run any more. He could hardly climb the last few yards to 
look across the next stretch of rough bog and moorland, and when he 
managed it he saw nothing. It seemed as barren and hostile as the ground 
below, but somewhere, up there just out of sight, Walker had fired his gun. 

It seemed that he spent ha!i an hour climbing towards the distant alder 
tree. The shot had come from over there somewhere, he was sure of that. 
When he could look across at the next stretch of boulders he rubbed his 
eyes to ease them of the strain of searching the white waste. There was 
no one to be seen. He turned and looked to left and right. The first time 
he saw nothing, but the second time he spotted it, a figure, motionless, 
like a bare tree. It was Walker. The gun was in his hands. Ata distance 
he might, indeed, have been a tree. The way he stood there made the 
policeman’s heart sink. There was no sign of Walter Medlock. He was 
probably at Walker’s feet, his head blown off. 

Walker!”’ he shouted. Walker!” 

If Walker heard, he made no move to show that he had. Jack Roberts 
began to struggle on across the slope towards him. Who was to blame ? 
he wondered. Was it Walker’s fault or Medlock’s ? Was it his own fault 
for not keeping them both fast in their own houses? Who would the 
inspector blame, and what would the village say ? 

When he got within fifty yards of Walker he called his name again. 
Walker turned his body without moving his feet and stared at him. He 
said nothing. 

“What happened ? ’’ he asked when he reached him. 

Walker nodded towards the gully. Before going forward he reached 
out and took the gun from him, broke it and removed the cartridge 
although he couldn’t have said what made him do it. Walter Medlock 
lay at the bottom of the gully. He had to climb down to him and it wasn’t 
easy with the gun in his hands. When he reached him he saw the blood 
on his head. 

“ Walker!’ he called. 

After a minute Walker appeared at the edge of the rocks. 

“Come down here! ’’ he said. ‘‘Come quick! Lend a hand!” 

“Is he dead ? ’’ Walker asked woodenly. “ Is it bad ?” 

Jack Roberts looked at the man at his feet and turned him on his back. 

“* You didn’t hit him,” he said. “‘ He must have slipped. He ’s knocked 
his head badly, but that ’s all.” 

Walker seemed to sway and grabbed at the rock to steady himself. 

“‘I thought it was Davy,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ He looked like Davy. 
I wouldn't have fired if he ‘d looked like himself, but he looked like Davy ! ” 

“We ’ll have to carry him back, but I don’t think he’s so bad. I 
think he ‘Il come round before long.” 

Walker stood on the stone above the unconscious man. 

“*He doesn’t look like Davy now,” he said. 

““He wouldn’t want to look like Davy, either,’’ said the policeman, 
“the way Davy is now. Davy never got within seventy miles of Little 
Stoke. He was killed on the road last night, smashed up by a lorry. 
They only identified the body at one o’clock. The alarm ’s over.” 

Walter Medlock stirred and opened his eyes and closed them again. 

“We got to get him down,” said Jack Roberts, “‘ before we all get 
frozen stiff.’ 

They lifted the injured man very gently, and began to carry him as 
best they could, down the long rough stretch of boulder-strewn ground. 
The gun remained where the policeman had laid it, against a large round 
rock. Neither man looked back or thought about it. (THE END] 
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| “‘ The gun remained where the policeman had laid it, against a large round rock. Neither man looked back or thought about it.’’ ne. 
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NEGHESTI : THE STORY OF AN 


ERITREAN LIONESS. 


This delightful story is taken from “ A Cure for Serpents,”’ the memoirs 
of Alberto Denti di Pirajno, a doctor and colonial officer in Eritrea before 
World War II. Published by André Deutsch some years ago, this extract 
from the book is reprinted here as an entertaining and, at times, moving 
account of the trust and confidence that can exist between Man and the larger 
mammals and is a contribution to the ever-growing literature on this subject. 
From “ A Cure for Serpents "’: pages 214—230. 

LTHOUGH in those days had no time to occupy myself with 
medicine it happened that I was called upon to treat a lioness. 

I have always envied veterinary surgeons. They can treat 

their patients without having to listen to their stories; they are 

not tormented by the morbid scruples of psycho-asthenics or bewildered by 
the inventions of psychopathic liars; they are spared the sight of man’s 
pitiless egoism and cowardice. Moreover, they are not persecuted by the 
ignorant verbosity of anxious relatives—and they are certain that their 
prescriptions will be followed. And finally—since man does not live by 
bread alone—they may occasionally come across a quadruped who is 
grateful to them for their care. 

But much as I fancied the 
animal doctor's life, { did not 
imagine, when a lioness arrived 
unexpectedly at my house, that 
I was about to put it to the test. 

That morning I was cer- 
tainly not thinking of lions but 
of the next day’s dinner guests— 
important people, ‘‘ people with 
big stomachs,” as Jemberié 
called them—-and worrying 
about the expense. 

All the servants were with 
me, going over their respective 
responsibilities and receiving 
confirmation of the decisions 
taken. In view of the number 
of guests, two would have to 
serve at table: Jemberié and 
Tesemma. I urged Tesemma 
to do his utmost not to pour 
anything over the lady on my 
right and to avoid getting 
mayonnaise on the general's 
new uniform. Tesemma cast 
his eyes heavenward and laid 
his hand on his heart. Omar 
was to open the door and bow 
the guests in. Had Omar 
practised his bow ? The native 
of Assaorta stepped forward 
into the centre of the room 
and proceeded to bow to each 
of the cardinal points with such 
solemnity that Tabhati burst 
into a laugh like the whinnying 
of a horse. Before I could 
reprove her, the door opened 
and Eleonora entered. 

Eleonora, who had been 
my guide and prompter at 


The lion cub lay on its back on the grass with its injured leg, packed 
round with cotton wool and bandages, stretched straight upwards. It 
looked at Eleonora and at me with great, green eyes in which the pupils 
were only tiny slits, and every now and again it yawned, opening a rose- 
pink mouth full of milk teeth. It was tawny coloured and curly, with a 
white stomach and disproportionately large paws. 

“Shall you keep it?’ asked Eleonora—adding immediately some 
appropriate words in Tigrinya for the benefit of Jemberié, who continued 
to insist on the advisability of drowning the animal. 

“‘ Of course you must keep it. Imagine the fun of going walking with 
a lioness and scaring the whole town! Lovely!” 

We began to discuss the question of a name for the new arrival but 
failed to come to any decision. The cub, as though it thought it should 
have some say in these proceedings, turned on its stomach and tried to 
get to its feet, but the splint prevented it. It raised its head, gazed at us 
with a worried expression and attempted a roar, but in spite of repeated 
efforts it produced no more than a feeble little falsetto squeak; it seemed 
annoyed at this result and shook its head furiously, scraping the ground 
with its two front paws. 

“Do you see how her eyes shine ?” asked Eleonora. ‘ Look at her 
proud expression—like a queen. You must call her ‘ Neghesti’.”’ 

And so the young lioness was named “‘ Neghesti ’’ which, in Tigrinya, 
means ‘‘ Empress.” 

People who have never had 
a young lion with a fractured 
femur in the house will be unable 
to imagine how unsettling it can 
be. In the first place, someone 
had to take care of the beast. 
Tabhati’s work was too deli- 
cate and important to permit 
of further responsibilities. 
Tesemma was too stupid to 
have charge of such an in- 
telligent animal. I sounded 
Jemberié and when appealing 
to his religious sense, I men- 
tioned that Neghesti was also 
one of God's creatures, he 
agreed, but observed gravely 
that God had placed lions in the 
forest and not in men’s houses. 
Thus, the task finally fell to 
Omar: he was appointed dry 
nurse to the cub and he took 
on his new duties with en- 
thusiasm and delight. He ac- 
cepted his charge immediately, 
picking the little beast up 
with a tenderness unsuspected 
in those great hands, and when 
the cub licked him with its 
rough tongue he was moved 
almost to tears. 

When Neghesti began to 
mee ... Ow desperately we 
came to the conclusion she 
must be hungry, and a long 
discussion took place as to 
whether a lion of that size had 
already been weaned. Eleonora, 
for whom the cub was an 
orphaned babe, flew home and 
returned with four pints of 


milk. During her absence, 


Jemberié’s wedding, was the *** Do you see how her eyes shine? . . . Look at her proud expression—like a queen. however, I had asked Tabhati 


eldest of five half-caste sisters 
known throughout Eritrea for their beauty. When very young, she 
had married an Italian settler who, when she met him, ran a small general 
store in the Corso del Re, and also managed a tannery in the Gajjiret 
district. This little man was from the Italian Province of Marche, and 
was Jewish; he had the quick intelligence and caustic, ready wit of his race, 
but he had a generosity of soul I have rarely found, not only in Jews, but 
in any other human being. He was the first Italian assassinated by the 
bandits in Eritrea after the arrival of the liberators. 

Eleonora entered with the springy and undulating step which years 
in a college in Venice had not managed to Europeanise, and announced 
that in the garden there were three Abyssinians and a cat. 

The Abyssinians were caravaneers I had known during my long stay 
on the Ethiopian frontier, and the ‘“‘ cat ’’ wasalioncub. They had brought 
it to me because they knew that I liked animals and remembered that my 
garden at Agordat had been like Noah’s Ark. They had encountered a 
lioness near Um-Hajer and had killed her. Of the two cubs, one had died 
en route, and this was the other. Unfortunately, in getting hold of the 
animal, they had broken one of its legs. 

When the caravaneers left, I carried the cub into the garden and, 
sitting on the steps, I placed it on my knees to see how badly it was hurt. 

It was a female not much bigger than a tabby cat. The right thigh 
bone was broken in the lower third, and when I tried to bring the ends 
together the cub jumped round and bit a piece out of my shirt. 

Jemberié recommended me to drown the ferocious beast at once, but 
I ignored him. With the aid of two sticks, a bandage and a packet of 
cotton wool I managed to immobilise the fractured limb in a primitive but 
sufficiently solid splint. 


You must call her ‘ Neghesti’.”” 


for a slice of raw meat from the 
kitchen, and this the lion cub had swallowed at one’gulp. But Eleonora 
was not to be denied, and poured the milk into a salad bowl. The cub 
plunged her nose into it and lapped it up at such a rate that the 
bowl was empty in a trice, whereupon she licked it with such enthusiasm 
that it overturned and smashed on the stone steps. Obviously, a mixed 
diet and metal dishes were indicated. 

The next morning I took Neghesti to the hospital and a radiograph 
reassured me with regard to the reduction of the fracture. In the after- 
noon I called in my veterinary colleagues attached to the Vaccine Produc- 
tion Service and we discussed housing and feeding arrangements for the 
cub, who sat combing her whiskers with two great paws. 

The mixed diet was approved and the amount fixed at six pints of 
milk and four pounds of donkey meat a day: the latter the Vaccine 
Service offered to supply to me at cost price. 

On this diet Neghesti every day grew bigger, heavier and more 
beautiful. In a month the leg had healed so well, that the most careful 
observer, watching her run and jump, could not say which of the two 
femurs had been broken. But Neghesti had not forgotten the pain or 
her doctor: I had only to sit down near her and immediately she would 
lie on her back and offer me her paws so that I could feel the thickened 
bone which was the result of the fracture. 

She was by now too big to sleep in a basket in Omar's room, so I had 
a large cage constructed at the end of the garden in which she could pass 
the night. I had to be firm to prevent Omar, who never left her, from also 
taking up his residence in the cage. 

One morning Omar rushed into my room as I was dressing: the 
lioness was ill and her guardian wept as though she were already dead. 
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[ found Neghesti unrecognisable: her fur was staring, she was 
listless and she moved with difficulty about the cage, dragging her feet 
on the ground. When I called to her she looked at me with dull eyes 
and then flopped heavily on the ground. 

By a process of eliminating one hypothesis after another, we arrived 


. at the cause of the trouble: fearing that raw meat might make her savage, 


we had been boiling it, and the unfortunate animal presented all the 
symptoms of acute avitaminosis. The daily ration of meat had now been 
increased to three kilos, and after she had again had it raw for a week she 
recovered completely. 

She was very fond of Omar, who devoted his entire time to her: he 
fed her, brushed her and combed her, and passed the day playing with her. 

She knew very well that Tabhata was terrified of her and amused 
herself every morning when the poor woman returned from the market 
by following at her heels across the garden. The cook, terrified, would 
begin to run, and the animal would lollop playfully after her right into the 
kitchen. Here Tabhatd would climb on to the stove, invoking the Madonna 
and all the saints, while Neghesti—seated in the middle of the room— 
looked on with immense satisfaction, waving her tail furiously. 

With Tesemma she adopted another system: when she heard his voice 
she would make her way silently, on her belly, to where he was and spring 
out at him suddenly so that he jumped into the air, his eyes nearly out of 
their sockets. 

But I was her great love. 

When Omar brought my coffee in the morning, Neghesti came 
with him and sat down at the head of my bed. Keeping her claws care- 
fully sheathed, she caressed my face with her front paws, smoothed my 
hair and pushed her face into my neck, licking my face and purring like 
a giant cat. I was required to return these caresses by rubbing her behind 
the ears and talking to her as one talks to a child, to which she replied 
with deep, short roars that sounded like a blacksmith’s bellows. 

When I left the house in the morning, she came with me as far as the 
gate, and standing on her hind legs, her front paws on the railing, she 
followed me with her eyes until I disappeared at the end of the road. Only 
then did she allow Omar to lead her back to the house where breakfast 
awaited her. ; 

When I returned at midday, Omar had to run to open the cage because 
she leapt and threw herself against the iron bars in an effort to reach me. 
She raised herself on her hind legs, her front paws on my shoulders, 
looking into my eyes with her own half-closed and a fainting expression 
that was really absurd on the face of a lioness. From that moment she 
never left me until I returned to the office again: she accompanied me to 
the sitting-room, came with me to the bathroom and sat down beside my 
chair without ever taking her eyes off me. Even while I was eating I had 
to take notice of her. If I seemed to have forgotten her, she nudged my 
elbow with her head with increasing violence until I turned to talk to 
her or offered her a little piece of meat, or a piece of orange—for which 
latter delicacy she had a special liking. One day I had taken some office 
papers to the table and was absorbed in reading them when, annoyed 
at her insistence, I gave her a slap. She took the table-cloth between 
her teeth and pulled everything—plates, knives and forks, bottles, glasses— 
on to the floor, leaving me with the papers in one hand and a fork in the 
other, sitting before an empty table. 

She did not hide her ill-humour when I had visitors, and although 
she just managed to be civil to the men guests she had great difficulty 
in curbing her feelings with regard to my lady visitors. The only ex- 
ceptions were Eleonora and her little girls who, on their way to school, 
came to me for a cup of coffee and milk. 

If I forgot to have Neghesti shut up when a lady visitor arrived 
she would think of the most subtle jokes to play on the poor woman. 
If, while she was free in the garden, she heard a female voice in the ground- 
floor sitting-room, she would leap through the window, plant herself 
squarely in the middle of the room and—a thing she never did otherwise— 
open her mouth in a roar which showed all her teeth. Omar would arrive 
at the run and lead her away prancing with satisfaction, while I supported 
the fainting lady. 

During a luncheon to which I had invited a couple of men friends 
and a lady who was on her way through Asmara, Neghesti, piqued 
because she had been excluded from the dining-room and furious at the 
intrusion of the female guest, took the latter’s hat into the garden and 
reduced it to pieces the size of postage stamps. 

One summer afternoon, the wife of a colleague, seeing me at the 
window, called to ask if she might gather some flowers from the garden. 
I told her to cut as many flowers as she liked and to come in and take a 
cup of coffee. I did not think about Neghesti, who, unseen by me, had 
crawled under the divan on which the young woman sat down; I only 
became aware of the lioness’s presence when I saw flowers and coffee cup 
fall on the carpet and my guest, the colour of chalk, slip senseless to the 
floor, while Neghesti trotted out of the room holding in her mouth 
the remnants of the stocking which, with extraordinary delicacy, she 
had removed from the lady’s calf. 

Jemberié had disapproved when I adopted Neghesti, and he 
watched her installation in the house with ill-concealed displeasure; 
he saw the cub become a robust and lively lioness and watched her 
manifestations of affection towards me with distaste and suspicion. 

“ Lion is lion and Christian is Christian,’’ he announced with deep 
disgust on one occasion when he found Neghesti lying on my bed. 

One morning, his curiosity having been aroused by Omar's description 
of the lioness’s behaviour when I awoke in the morning, he came to see 
what happened, watching through the half-closed door. From that day 
he never failed to accompany Omar and Neghesti at a respectful 
distance, his nose and brow wrinkled in perplexity at our dialogue and 
her show of affection. 


He was now puzzled as well as pleased, for, in addition to being an 
element of disorder in the house, Neghesti had become a strange 
phenomenon which he could not understand. 

One afternoon, while I was reading in the sitting-room, Jemberié 
called me and led me on tiptoe to the door of my bedroom, signalling me 
to keep quiet. Neghesti was sitting in front of the long mirror: she 
bent her head over her shoulder, studied her profile, looked at herself 
full-face, and then, sitting on her haunches, her eyes half-closed, carefully 
combed her whiskers. 

On another occasion, Omar summoned Jemberié to see what the lioness 
was doing in my room. She was sitting facing a wall, gazing with a rapt 
expression at a portrait of my mother which hung beside my bed. She 
barely turned her head at their approach, and returned to her ecstatic 
contemplation of the photograph. 

When he told me of this, Jemberié could no longer keep his thoughts to 
himself. With many a roundabout phrase he confided to me that he did 
not believe Neghesti was really a lioness after all: he was sure that 
she was an earthly form my mother had taken in order to return and 
protect her son. 

He had watched her, day after day, he said, and had come to the 
conclusion that there was no other explanation of her behaviour. 
Certainly, no such ambessa had ever been seen before. Even a child 
knew that the ambessa was a wild, ferocious and evil-smelling animal! 
which sprang at men and devoured them. And there was Neghesti, 
serious, dignified, moving about the house like a great lady, and with 
never the slightest smell of the wild beast about her. Jemberié had noticed 
other things too: not only had Neghesti clearly-defined ideas with 
regard to the social position of the people around her, but she made other 
perspicacious distinctions between them. She loved to frighten Tabhata, 
said Jemberié, because she realised that she was just a silly, timid woman; 
she played jokes on Tesemma, and frollicked with Omar because the 
giant had remained a child and did not know how to do anything else. 
While Jemberié had looked upon her as just a lioness, Neghesti had 
never taken the slightest notice of him: she passed him by as though she 
did not see him, and if he entered a room in which she was, she did not 
even lift her head. But since he had begun to suspect the truth, said 
Jemberié, Neghesti’s attitude had changed, and now she looked at 
him in the eye, watched him as he moved about the room, and more 
than once he had had the impression that she was about to speak to him. 

He had given a great deal of thought to these portents, but knowing 
himself to be too ignorant to get to the bottom of the question, he had 
consulted a cashi, a Coptic priest, who had a profound knowledge of the 
mysteries of life and death; and this learned man had removed all shadow 
of doubt. Neghesti’s morning greetings could be no other than 
manifestations of a mother’s joy on her son’s awakening—her son as an 
infant, of course, because sons are always infants to their mothers, even 
if they have grey hair. The worthy priest had an explanation for all 
Neghesti’s prodigious doings. It was natural, he said, that 


- Neghesti should look at herself in the mirror: even butchers’ and 


plumbers’ wives looked at .hemselves in the mirror, and therefore a great 
lady would certainly wish to do so. Neither was there anything surprising 
in the fact that the lioness had remained in ecstasy before the portrait in 
my bedroom. Of course, she had taken no notice when Jemberié and 
Omar had entered: great ladies did not notice servants—and in any case; 
at that moment she was far away from them, far away in time and space; 
she was in her own country; she saw again her human form, lived again 
the days when her son was small and at her side. Even the distaste for 
women visitors was understandable, since the lioness reincarnated the 
mother who wished to stay always with her son: these women were 
frivolous, young and thoughtless and might be dangerous for her son, to 
whom the years had not given overmuch wisdom . . . Jemberié stumbled, 
tried to pass this off, apologised and explained that that, of course, was 
what the priest had said. 

Jemberié was convinced that from the moment he had believed her 
to be the incarnation of a woman Neghesti had altered her behaviour 
towards him, and he was unable to see that the real change was in his 
own attitude. He was no longer suspicious of her, and began to treat 
her with the utmost respect: he placed a mirror in her cage and sprayed 
her every day with my hair lotion, and when she wished to make her 
exit from a room he opened the door for her with great deference. 

Neghesti was already full-grown when one morning I awoke with 
my tonsils swollen and inflamed. After two days the germs were circulating 
nicely and the thermometer showed a hundred and four. As the fever rose 
and I began to shiver from head to foot, Neghesti sprang on to my bed 
and refused to leave it. Omar called her, entreated her, and tried to 
force her out of the room, but he might as well have talked to the wall: 
Neghesti seemed to be unaware of his presence, and when he tried to 
push her off the bed she looked at him indignantly and showed her teeth 
with such a savage. growl that the poor creature was quite upset. 
Jemberié, who was present at the scene, led Omar away and sent him to 
tell Eleonora that I was ill. 

As soon as Eleonora entered the room, Neghesti ran to her and 
looked at her with an expression of such desperate anxiety that Eleonora 
took her in her arms and whispered words of comfort and reassurance to 
her. Neghesti licked her face two or three times and then returned 
to my bed, resting her nose on my shoulder. 

There were a number of physicians in Eritrea at that time, some of 
them very capable, but my physician was a vet—a young biologist of 
wide culture and great modesty who was at that time directing the Eritrea 
vaccine - producing Institute and who is now teaching in an Italian 
university. 

When he came to see me, he stopped dead on the threshold. Neghesti, 
deciding that I needed protection, had lain down on top of me, with my 
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head between her paws, and was glaring at those around me in a 
threatening manner. 

““ How do you feel ? *’ asked the doctor tentatively. 

feel awful,”’ I said. I 've got a fever.”’ 

“Well, what d ’you expect me to do ... with a lion on your bed ?" 

But Neghesti would not budge. Omar's calls, Eleonora’s entreaties, 
Jemberié’s respectful exhortations left her unmoved: she fixed her eyes 
on the doctor, and when any of them tried to insist that she remove 
herself, she emitted a low roar which reverberated through my chest. 

Eventually, hardly able to stand on account of the fever, I was obliged 
to put on a dressing-gown and slippers and go out into the garden. 
Neghesti followed me like a dog, allowed herself to be shut into the 
cage, and let out a desperate wail as I left her. The next day, however, 
they had to bring her back to my room because she refused to eat, and 
only when she was beside my bed, having reassured herself that I was still 
alive, did she decide to put her nose into her dish of raw meat and eat. 

I was in bed a week, and during the whole of that time Neghesti 
lived, slept and ate at my bedside; when the doctor arrived, I took her 
back to the cage, where she watched impatiently for his departure, roaring 
furiously if they did not then bring her back to my room immediately. 

Months passed. The light rains had fallen and ceased, and the dry, 
red earth, cracked by the sun and reduced to a fine dust, was covered 
by green shoots. The great rains had followed and were now drawing to a 
close and the season of damp heat and swollen rivers was upon us. 

It was afternoon and I was alone in my sitting room with Neghesti. 
I had returned from the office and was sitting at the window, looking at the 
rain which fell from the heavens in great sheets: the garden was water- 
logged and visible only through a diaphanous downpour; rain poured 
from every leaf, and rivulets and waterfalls cascaded in all directions. 

Since the days of Herodotus all travellers’ tales have been received 
with a certain amount of scepticism; Marco Polo’s compatriots were so 
unbelieving of his wonderful adventures that his book was given the title 
of Il Milione—meaning, the million tall stories which they refused to 
swallow. My experiences in partibus infidelium have nothing of the 
prodigious about them, and anyone who refuses to believe the following 
story about Nerhesti has my full sympathy, for | have myself no 
explanation to offer. 

On this particular afternoon I was sitting looking at the rain with 
Neghesti at my feet. Jemberié entered, bringing the day's letters: 
on the tray were a newspaper, a postcard signed by a group of friends who 
had thought of me while they were dining together, and a letter. 

The letter came from far away, and it was written in large handwriting 
on blue notepaper: it announced that someone dear to me had committed 
suicide. 

When we suddenly hear of the death of someone who has been near to 
us, whose life and affections we have shared, it seems, in that moment, that 
a part of ourselves has ceased to be. If the friend who has preceded us 
into the next world is younger than we are, the whole thing seems incon- 
gruous and we have the impression of having lived too long. When, in 
addition, the death has been self-inflicted, we are shocked by it as by an 
injustice: there is a sense of betrayal. 

It was this tumult of feelings, this comfortless bitterness of heart, 
that prevented me from noticing Neghesti’s furious nudges. Finding 
me so absorbed in my thoughts, she stood up at the side of my armchair, 
began to ruffle my hair with her nose and paws. I pushed her away 
roughly, re-read the letter and remained with my elbows on my knees 
looking into space. 

I do not know how long I stayed like that, but at a certain point I 
heard the door of the sitting-room open and, raising my eyes, I found a 
small group in the doorway. Jemberié was there and Tesemma with a 
terrified expression and one hand still inside the shoe he had been 
polishing, Tabhata, ashen, with her fingers in her mouth, and over the 
heads of the others, Omar peered at me, awestruck and apprehensive. 

For a moment no one said anything. Then Jemberié, seeing the 
letter which had fallen to the floor, asked: ‘‘ Bad news ?”’ 

I nodded automatically and then after a moment, surprised, I asked 
him how he knew. 

The sound of my voice broke the spell and they all came forward 
together talking and gesticulating in the direction of Neghesti who had 
entered behind them and who now lay beside me, watching the group of 
servants and sweeping the floor with rhythmic movements of her tail. 

It seemed that while they were all in the pantry adjoining the kitchen, 
each about his business, Neghesti had leapt in through the window 
and, lashing her tail like one possessed, thrust them all with her head and 
her shoulders towards the door. She preceded them across the dining- 
room but, seeing that they were hesitating, she returned and again pushed 
and hustled them towards the door which led to the sitting-room. 

Jemberié recounted the details in a low respectful tone, and the others 
confirmed his statements with awestruck pantomime, rolling their eyes 
and opening and closing their mouths in astonished assent. 

When we were alone, Jemberié came close to me and remarked in a 
hushed voice that obviously the Signora had suffered unbearably at 
the sight of her son’s distress; she had not known what to do to console 
him and had, therefore, called the servants. Jemberié then left the room, 
bowing his head respectfully as he passed in front of the lioness. 

By this time, everyone was convinced that Neghesti was an animal 
only in outward aspect. Tesemma did not dare dispute Jemberié’s 
interpretation and when he retired from a room in which the lioness was, 
he moved backwards to the door and made his exit without turning his 
back, keeping his eye on Neghesti who thoroughly enjoyed the 
spectacle of Tesemma walking like a crab. Tabhati was a Catholic and 
the idea of a Christian incarnated in an animal shocked her deeply; never- 
theless, Neghesti’s conduct was so extraordinary that in spite of 


herself she could not help admitting that there was something human in 
the lioness; moreover, the miracles of the saints advocated by the good 
sisters at the Mission led her to accept marvels without argument. One 
thing was certain, however: she no longer feared the lioness, she no longer 
ran away from her, and often she passed a timid hand over her head. 
Omar was of a different opinion because, as a good Moslem, he did not 
believe that a human soul could enter the body of an animal—but he 
did believe Neghesti was more than an animal: he thought it very 
probable that she was a jinniyah, a female spirit from the lower regions, 
which had taken on the form of a lioness in order to be near me. Was 
I sure I had never been loved by a jinniyah ? 

The colony was changing: it was being prepared as a jumping-off 
ground for our advance into Ethiopia and the civilian element—which was 
thought to be unadapted to what became known as the clima eroica 
was swamped by the military. 

In the preparation for the conflict the Information Services were 
naturally of vital importance. We are, however, a naturally exuberant 
Latin people and we could not be content with one Information Service: 
we had six. . . 

... When I heard that one of the counter-espionage aces from the 
Ventimiglia-Modane frontier in Italy intended sending a Chinese, whom 
he had discovered in Massawa, to Abyssinia to callect news of the movement 
of the Negus’ bands in the Tigray, and that the man was to go on the 
pretext of selling ties to the natives, I felt that, after five years in Eritrea, 
the moment had come to ask for repatriation. 

To go back to Italy was a simple matter. I had only to go down to 
Massawa and take ship. But what about Neghesti ? 

I could not leave her in Asmara, and even though the journey did 
not present any difficulty, I did not see how I could keep a full-grown lioness 
in an Italian hotel or in a flat without a garden, nor could I see myself 
taking her for daily walks in the Villa Borghese. Neither did the idea of 
presenting her to the Zoological Gardens attract me—with the prospect 
of paying her a visit every Sunday surrounded by admiring maidservants 
out with their corporals. 

Neghesti was in the room and I told Jemberié that I would be 
leaving the colony next month and that I did not know what to do with 
her. She laid her head on my knees and looked into my face with eyes 
the like of which I have never seen in any other animal. Jemberié threw 
me a significant glance, but said nothing. Later, when we were alone, 
he remarked very seriously, ‘‘ Not speaking when Signora listening: 
yesterday Omar saying bad word and she hitting so hard his middle with 
her head that he falling down.”’ 

The days slipped by. Open trunks stood about in the hall and lent a 
depressing air of imminent departure. Good-bye visits; farewell dinners; 
my successor already in my Office, criticising my work and itching to 
change everything; requests from ladies to take letters and messages to 
their friends; natives stopping me in the market to say “I hear you 
leaving....'’ All these things made me feel I had nothing to do with the 
person I had been for so many years of my life. All at once that life lost 
its interest for me and in thought I was already back in Italy. I had 
already returned in imagination to the old haunts, found old friends: | 
began to call to mind old faces dear to me which had become indistinct 
with the passage of time. 

But what about Neghesti ? 

One morning I awoke and realised that in five days’ time I must leave. 
Sitting up in bed, I smoked and turned over in my mind every possible 
solution to the problem of the lioness. Suddenly Omar burst into my 
room and threw himself on his knees at my bedside, weeping loudly and 
knuckling his head. I immediately imagined that his faithless girl friend 
had deceived him for the hundredth time—and now I was no longer 
interested in the zighini I decided that perhaps it was the moment to 
reveal to him the dreadful truth about that black-skinned Messalina. 
But it had nothing to do with the woman. Neghesti was dead. 

The news was so unexpected that I was struck dumb and sat looking 
at Omar, who was huddled on the ground, sobbing. Jemberié arrived 
followed by Tesemma, and Tabhati in tears put her head in at the door. 
Neghesti was dead. 

She had been in excellent health the evening before. She had stayed 
in the kitchen until ten o'clock; Omar h)* given her a nice piece of raw 
meat together with the -bones of the pi: ious day’s beef steaks which 
Tabhati had kept for her; she had eaten with excellent appetite and after 
a short run in the garden had gone to her cage and had fallen asleep 
immediately, under Omar's eyes. He had found her in exactly the same 
position in the morning—but dead. 

An hour later my friends from the Vaccine Institute were in the 
cage with me, bending over Neghesti’s body. We put forward many 
arguments and discussed many possibilities but did not succeed in making 
any diagnosis. What was the use ? 

In Neghesti’s passing there was a definite breaking of links which 
transcended the mere fact of her death: her end closed a chapter of my 
life and it did not seem important to know what had killed her; when one 
of the doctors suggested an autopsy I shook my head. 

At the foot of the pepper tree which opened its umbrella over the 
flower bed in front of the house Omar dug a deep pit, while Tabhata 
wrapped a white sheet round Neghesti’s body and sewed it up with 
an interminable row of neat, even stitches. In the evening, Tesemma 
and Omar laid the body of the lioness in the grave and Jemberié covered it 
with earth, flattened the soil with his spade and replanted the flowers which 
Omar had taken up carefully before beginning to dig. 

Before he began putting the earth back, I saw Jemberié throw a silver 
Coptic crucifix down into the grave. Tabhataé saw it too, and with her 
thumb she made the sign of the Cross. 

THE END 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF 
WOMAN'S “CROWNING GLORY”. 


by James Laver. 


TMustrated by E. H. Shepard. 


a) (7 HE Comtesse de Villermont who, in 1891, brought out her truly monumental 
AY “ Histoire de la Coiffure Feminine,” thought it necessary to begin with 
)) tes Eve, to whom God had given “ that magnificent head of hair which was to 
= “be the pride of her daughters and the despair of those who had lost it ” 
woman's “crowning glory"’ in fact. She opines that the memory of the Fall 
probably prevented Eve from indulging in any kind of head-dress. “‘ Penitence,”’ as 
she remarks, ‘‘ does not crown itself with flowers."" We shall not seek, in the present 
article, to go back quite so far. 


All the same, we shall have to begin quite early in the history of mankind, or 
womankind; at least as far back as the Ancient Egyptians. Oddly enough, they 
thought so little of their natural locks that they shaved them off entirely. Queen 
Nefertiti was as bald as Yul Brynner. And on their shaven heads they placed a wig of 
artificial or borrowed hair, a practice which was to have an astonishing revival (for 
6 men, but not for women) in the 18th century. 


Much less is known about the dress of women in Ancient Assyria, as the painting 
and sculptures that have come down to us represent, for the most part, scenes of 
battle, triumph, and the giving of tribute, and in these men figure almost exclusively. 

| The Assyrians, however, must have spent a considerable part of their time at the 

: hairdressers, for we know that their beards were elaborately curled and even inter- 

| woven with threads of gold. The head-dresses of queens and fine ladies can hardly 
have been less elaborate, and women seem, like men, to have worn a kind of tiara or 
mitre on their heads, rather like a decorated flower-pot. Perhaps this is the earliest 
example of something recognisable as a hat: a weapon of fashion which took a very 
long time to reappear in the feminine armoury. 


The Ancient Greeks were more simple, at least until the period of the decadence. 
The Spartan women, in particular, kept for nearly six hundred years their manner of 
wearing a simple ribbon to keep the hair in place over the temples, allowing it to flow 
loose at the back. In other parts of Greece a kind of bandeau was worn, sometimes 
replaced by a wreath of laurel leaves or fresh flowers. The back hair was frequently 
twisted into a chignon. Statues of goddesses often show a diadem or tiara, and we 
may assume that such ornaments were worn by the wealthy. The famous Tanagra 
statuettes show the heads veiled but, on top, is sometimes worn a straw hat of peculiar 


EGYPTIAN form, something like a small umbrella. This hat was a simple protection against the 
| rays of the burning sun and was never regarded as an ornament or an object of luxury. 
We find, from paintings which can be dated about 400 B.c., that some women dyed 
| their hair. False hair was also known at this period, but this, unlike the Egyptian wig, 


was made to look as natural as possible. 


Etruscan women, even after they had assimilated many of their modes to those of 
Greece, continued to wear the tutulus, a kind of cloth cap, entirely concealing the 
| hair. The manners of the Romans were, at first, even more austere, women’s heads 
being almost completely veiled, but once the power of Rome was established and the 
tribute of subjugated peoples began to flow in, luxury of all kinds became a common- 
| place. Head-dressing in particular grew ever more elaborate; and for the simple 
bandeaux which they had copied from the Greeks were substituted broad bands of 
stuff embroidered in gold and adorned with pearls and cameos. The hair itself was 
elaborately twisted and curled, and many of the Roman head-dresses could only have 
been obtained by considerable skill with the curling iron. 


There is a wealth of evidence in Roman portrait busts of the quick changes of 
hairdressing styles, and it is recorded that some Roman grandes dames were so deter- 
mined that even their portraits should be in the fashion that the sculptured hair was 
made separately from the rest of the bust, and could be changed when desired. 
|  Hiairpins and combs make their appearance, some of them of gold or ivory. In fact, 
} there is hardly any hairdressing style of later days which we cannot find anticipated 
in the coiffures of the Roman patrician ladies. Much false hair was obtained from the 
Gaulish and Germanic tribes, and this often had the advantage of being light in colour. 
Even in Imperial Rome it would seem that Gentlemen preferred Blondes. The wearing 
of false hair was a favourite target of the satirists, as for example in an epigram of 
Martial, which may be freely translated: 


That Galla’s hair is all her own 
She is prepared to swear; 

And she is justified, I own. 
She bought it—I know where ! 


But Martial himself was such an admirer of a fine coiffure that he remarked that a 
single curl out of place was enough to ruin the most careful and elaborate toilette. 
Dyeing and bleaching of hair was very common in Ancient Romé and some of the 
preparations used for the purpose were so powerful that, as Ovid warns a girl of his 
acquaintance, their excessive employment often resulted in killing the natural hair 
altogether. 


The Early Christians eschewed such vanities. “I will,”” said St. Paul, “ that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array.’’ And the plaiting of hair is 
denounced in the First Epistle of St. Peter. Christian women accordingly wore veils 
almost entirely concealing the hair, and as most of them belonged to the humbler 
classes this was not so noticeable as it would have been in court circles. Tertullian would 
| ‘not even allow young girls to appear in church unveiled. 
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There was another reason why Christian women concealed not only their hair but 
their ears: the curious notion that the Virgin Mary conceived through the ear, that the 
ear, therefore, was a sexual organ and ought to be hidden. Extraordinary as this may 
seem, it is none the less a fact that it was not until that rebirth of paganism that we 
call the Renaissance that women’s ears were once more exposed to view. 


It is to be feared that, when Christianity had been made the official religion, 
fashion once more raised its beautiful head. The Byzantine Empress Theodora was 
positively plastered with jewels. Her hair, however, was almost completely concealed 
either by a coronet or by rolls of embroidered material in the shape of a toque. 


Among the barbarians who overthrew the Empire of the West hair was held in 
high esteem. To have short hair, even among men, was regarded as the mark of the 
slave. Many women wore their hair in long plaits emerging from the veils which 
covered their heads. Such veils were universally worn, and the history of feminine 
head-dresses throughout the Middle Ages is simply the history of the gradual 
elaboration of the veil. 


Curiously enough, the Crusades, the general effect of which was to introduce into 
the West the costly stuffs of the Saracens, tended to reinforce the veiling of women 
by the introduction of the wimple, so that the wife of Coeur-de-Lion concealed almost 
as much of her face as the wife—or wives—of Saladin. However, by the middle 
of the 13th century various new methods of dressing the hair began to appear. The 
hair net, which had disappeared since Roman times, was once more in use. The hair, 
confined in a net, could be worn on the nape of the neck like a Victorian chignon, or 
in two ear-pieces. It was not, however, until the middle of the 14th century that 
things really began to happen. 


The year 1350 (to take an arbitrary date) was a very important one in the history 
of fashion. Fashion, in fact, may almost be said to have been invented about that 
time. It began in the luxurious Courts of France and Burgundy and, of course, only 
affected at first the Court ladies. For nearly a thousand years women had been swathed 
in loose clothes and veils, concealing the figure and much of the face. And then, quite 
suddenly as it seems, the three main weapons of fashion were invented, and these three 
weapons were: décolletage, tight-lacing and funny hats. 


They were not, strictly speaking, hats; they were head-dresses, but the distinction 
is sometimes rather difficult to maintain. Veils were still worn but they began to be 
more decorative. The goffered veil or nebula head-dress put a kind of ruff round the 
face in the form of an arch. It is ironical that this once fashionable accessory has 
remained until to-day in the head-dress of certain orders of nuns. 


The Devil of Fashion (for the moralists of the period were all agreed that he was 
indeed a Devil) had made the great discovery that a veil could be used not for concealing 
natural attractions but for emphasising them. It could be spread wide and high, in 
horns and peaks, and sometimes obtained the most extravagant proportions. French 
ladies, in the second half of the 14th century, wore it attached to the hennin, or steeple- 


head-dress. But their English counterparts never adopted this style. Instead they 


ROMAN 


wore a kind of truncated cone or elongated flowerpot. Another method was to stretch 
the veiling in folds behind the head by means of long pins inserted in the chignon. 
The veil itself was made of such fine linen as to be almost transparent, thus reducing 
the supposed function of veils to a pleasing absurdity. The styles of about 1470 still 
seem attractive to the modern eye. 


By contrast, the early Tudor head-dresses seem rather tame. The wives of 
Henry VIII peer at us through a kind of Hampton Court archway, the hair being 
entirely concealed. It was not until almost the middle of the 16th century that this 
frame began to slip back, as it were, until it attained the rather charming “‘ French 
hood "’ affected by Mary, Queen of Scots. Then came the Age of Elizabeth and women’s 
hair, freed at last from any kind of veil, began to ring the changes of fantasy in its 
own right. 

The back hair was still generally hidden, but the front hair began to do the most 
extraordinary things. It could be parted in the middle and turned back over a pad; 
or the parting could be eliminated and the hair raised over a wire support known as a 
“‘ palisadoe.’’ There was even a freak fashion of short duration for wiring the hair up 
into two upright horns. 


The moralists, as usual, were indignant. That sour Puritan Philip Stubbes, to 
whom— ironically enough—we are indebted for many details of contemporary fashion, 
remarks: 


Then followeth the trimming and tricking of their heades, in laying out their haire to the 
shewe, whiche of force must be curled, fristed and crisped, laid out (a world to see) on wreathes 
and borders, from one eare to the other. And least it should fall down, it is under propped 
with forks, wiers, and I cannot tell what, like grim sterne monsters, rather than chaste Christian 
matrones. 


But the wickedness of women did not stop there. 


If curling and laying out their owne naturall haire were all (which is impious, and at no 
hande lawfull, being, as it is, an enseigne of pride, and the sterne of wantonness to all that 
behold it), it were the lesse matter; but thei are not simplie content with their own haire, but 
buy other haire, either of horses, mares, or any other strange beastes, dying it of what colour 
they list themselves. And if there be any poore woman (as now and then we see, God doth 
bless them with beautie as well as the riche) that hath faire haire, these nice dames will not 
rest till they have bought it. 


It is the old story; but one can not help wondering what the ageing Queen Elizabeth 
would have looked like if she hadn't been able to buy somebody else’s hair. 


The queen of James I wore her hair even higher, but this mode vanished entirely 
under Charles I, giving place to the very becoming “ Cavalier " style with a fringe low 
over the forehead and side curls, sometimes in corkscrew form. The Age of Charles IT 
disarranged this formal array and brought in a new element of fantasy. There was a 
wantonness in curls (as in life in general under the Merry Monarch), and the names 
given to some of the wilfully errant locks are sufficiently revealing. Créve-caeurs, or 
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oe) Another disadvantage was that such “ heads,"’ when once dressed, were expected 
to last for several weeks, and in that time they became, all too often, “‘ inhabited.” 
It is still possible to pick up in antique shops little ivory hands with curled fingers, 
on the ends of slender wands. These are usually known as “ back-scratchers "’ but 
their real purpose was for insertion in the head-dresses when the irritation due to the 
presence of lice became unbearable. It is difficult, also, to see how any woman whose 
hair had been dressed in the mode of the 1770’s ever managed to lie down and sleep. 
The structures were difficult enough to manage even when walking about; and a writer 
| in the Lady’s Magazine for 1776 remarks: 


I have seen several ladies, very handsome, so disguised and features quite distorted, by the 
horrid drag of their hair to a height absolutely half as tall as themselves, and so loaded with ' 
game, flowers, fruit, herbs, ribbons, pins, etc. . . that it really seemed a pain for them to move 

| or speak for fear the wonderful building be demolished. j 


| In the 1780’s the hair was dressed broad instead of high and when crowned with Pe 

| one of the huge hats made necessary by the breadth of the coiffure, presents the picture Pipe 
familiar to us in the famous painting of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. And then, 

} suddenly, in the ‘nineties, the head was small again, as became women who had put iz . 

away the vanities of the Ancien Régime and were trying to ape the heroines of Ancient aimee 

| Greece. But even the small heads were usually adorned with towering plumes so 

| that, if the fashion was more sanitary, the danger from fire was scarcely less. A writer 
in The Times in 1795 tells us that: 


At all elegant Assemblies there is a room set apart for the lady visitants to put their feathers 
on, as it is impossible to wear them in any carriage with a top to it. A young lady, only ten 
feet high, was overset in one of the late gales. 


Powder lasted until almost the end of the century (there was even a short-lived 
fashion for red powder) and then vanished, perhaps for ever. But seeing that the 
most extraordinary fashions do return, it would be a rash man who would be absolutely 
certain even on this point. 


There is a curious resemblance between the fashions of the first decade of the 
19th century and those of the 1920’s. Indeed, there is a stipple portrait of Mary Anne 
Clarke, who got the unfortunate Duke of York into so much trouble over a little matter 
of selling Army commissions, which might almost be a portrait of an Eton-cropped 
“ Bright Young Thing ”’ after the First World War. But soon after Waterloo ringlets 
began to appear, and the back hair was worn in a high twist known as a “ giraffe.”’ 
This explains the high-crowned poke bonnets of the period. 


The poke-bonnet, of course, when it assumes its typical Early Victorian form 
resembling a coal-scuttle, was a definite attempt to make women look smaller and 
generally to damp them down. Such a bonnet is the nearest approach to the veil in 
that its purpose is concealment. A new social class had risen into prominence and in 
this class women were not nearly so emancipated as they had been a generation earlier. 


It was not until the early ‘sixties that some young women began to break out again, 
displaying their rebellion by means of little pill-box hats perched over the forehead. 


heart-breakers, were two little curls at the nape of the neck, confidants were smaller 
curls near the ears (and presumably whispering secrets into them) and favorites were 
locks dangling on the temples. 


When Charles II was succeeded by his solemn brother, and Louis XIV grew pious, 
hairdressing modes became formal again, not to say stiff and pretentious. The fontage, 
called after a French Court lady, was a towering lace cap, made up of several stiff 
frills wired up to a considerable height. The structure which kept them in place was 
known as a commode, and the curls themselves were supported on a wire frame called 
a palisade. It is a revival of the Elizabethan palisadoe and served a similar purpose. 
All fashionable women wore it in the 1690’s and Queen Anne carried it well into the 
18th century. By 1710, however, most women had abandoned it and in The Spectator 
Addison noted the change in his charming, whimsical fashion: 


The whole sex is now dwarfed and shrunk into a race of beauties that seems almost another 
species. I remember several ladies who were once nearly seven feet high, that at present want 
some inches of five. How they came to be thus curtailed, I cannot learn . . . though I find 
most are of opinion they are at present like trees lopped and pruned that will certainly sprout 
up and flourish with greater heads than before. 


It took them a long time to do so. For the next fifty years hair was dressed quite 
close to the head. The only oddity was that it was frequently powdered, either white 
or grey, so that, from the back at least, all women seemed to be of the same age. How 
charming the small, powdered head could be is seen in the portraits of Madame de 
Pompadour and her contemporaries. It seems to fit completely into tue elegant 
artificiality of the rococo boudoir. It is the very symbol of the Age of Louis Quinze. 


With the arrival of Marie-Antoinette the hair began to rise once more and the 
head-dress soon assumed fantasiic proportions: in fact, women’s heads have never 
loomed more large than they did in the 1770's and 1780's. At first the front hair was 
raised on rolls of wool or horsehair and frizzed, with false curls added. Behind, the 
hair was turned up over a pad and twisted into a knot on the top of the head. Then 
the toupée was built up over the pads in front to a height greater than the length of 
the face. As the height still increased a ‘‘ cushion " became necessary. This was a 
large pad stuffed with horsehair, tow or wool; and, when even this became insufficient, 
a wire frame was used over which the hair was drawn up and, false hair having been 


added, was plastered with paste (hog’s grease) and pomatum. 


On top of all this were placed various decorative structures such as baskets of 
flowers, miniature landscapes with little figures of shepherds and shepherdesses and 
even, in France, a ship in full sail. The caricaturists delighted in these extravagances, 
and in the hazards to which their unfortunate wearers were exposed. There was, for 
instance, considerable danger of fire, for the towering head-dresses might easily be set 
alight by the chandeliers in the ballroom. It was necessary to bend double in order 
to get through any door of ordinary proportions, and it was impossible to travel in a 
sedan chair unless it had a movable top. 
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The hair, however, remained modestly dressed close to the head for another decade. [IOI 4 
It was not until the early ‘seventies that hats replaced bonnets for general wear, and 
hairdressing styles showed a startling difference. 

It was fashionable to have a veritable cascade of back hair, either confined in a 
chignon or allowed to hang loose over the shoulders. Once more women found it 
impossible to manage with their own hair, and once more artificial aid was sought. 

The learned Dr. Cunnington has told us that in 1870 a single firm was turning out 
two tons of frizettes a week. The frizette was a made-up foupet and might cost as 4 
much as £3, a considerable sum in those days. 

The Victorians had a little more sense of hygiene than the subjects of George III, 
and there were anxious enquiries about imported hair. Where did it come from, and 
could one be sure that it was free from lice or even from the germs of cholera ? Others 

7 objected on zxsthetic grounds, among them Watts the painter, who pointed out that: 

fashions that create or increase a disproportionate size of head cannot be in good taste... . 
Hair is beautiful and Greek poetry is full of allusions to it and its value as a splendid possession ; 
but it never will be found that the size of the head of a Greek statue is much enlarged by it. 

When the Zsthetic Movement had really got under way such pleas were bound to 
have their effect, and so we find that the 1880's was a decade of very small heads. 

The ears were never covered and false hair was out of fashion. From 1882 the fringe 
f; was much in vogue, frizzed, crimped or, sometimes, quite straight and low on the 
a forehead. But towards the end of the decade it began to be turned back over a pad 
and the way was open for the more elaborate hairdressing styles of the ‘nineties, and 
: early years of the present century. 
4 Once more it was necessary to have recourse to artificial hair. Indeed, a fashion 4 
: commentator of the early years of the present century makes no bones about it: 
Hairdressing is an art which is all important at present. The Early Victorian woman could ‘ 
perhaps dress her head with her own locks alone and be in the mode. Not so the Edwardian 
fashionable person. For her it is better to give up the struggie to be natural at once and fall 
back on the hairdresser’s art. If you have a sufficiency of hair you may wave it and turn it 
loosely back over the Pompadour pad, fluff it out well at the sides, and so pass muster: but 
the innumerable little curls that are now the fashion can hardly be achieved satisfactorily 
on the head by the best-endowed with locks. ... If you abhor false hair you must do the 
‘ best you can, but you will hardly be able to appear quite fashionable save in the rare case of 
; possessing the combination of an exceptional quantity of natural locks and the services of 
very clever maid. 
% As hats grew larger and larger until in 1912 they resembled cart-wheels, it became 
necessary to build up a considerable bulk of hair beneath them. Otherwise their 
wearers would have been completely extinguished. So large were the hats that Punch 
; could represent two ladies of fashion going to the Private View of the Royal Academy 
; under one hat (incidentally, a similar cartoon had appeared in the early 1830's showing 
a5 that, in Fashion, there is nothing new under the sun), a measure, it was ironically v 
suggested, which must have been inspired by economy, seeing that hats at this period 
were necessarily very expensive. 1960 
an. 

When they had grown as big as this the moment for reaction had obviously arrived, 
and early in 1912, high hats made their appearance, and these involved a different 
method of dressing the hair. In 1913 there was a considerable reduction in the size 
of hats and a corresponding decrease in the amplitude of hairdressing. Some women 
in Paris wore their hair comparatively close to the head, and over it little wigs which 
disdained deception, for they were coloured in all the tints of the palette except those 
of natural hair. But this fashion never spread to the general public, or even among the 
fashionable on this side of the Channel. 

The first effect of the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 was to introduce a note of 
sobriety. By 1917 the most popular coiffure was of a classical form, with a coil of 
hair at the back of the head worn rather high. But those engaged in war work had 
already found the convenience of short hair, although it was by no means so short as 
it was afterwards to become. Even before the war Bohemian and intellectual women 
had bobbed their hair, and by the middle of 1918 we begin to find jokes about young 
women whose sacrifice for victory had consisted of cutting off their hair—that is in 
having it bobbed. By 1923 to bob or not to bob had become a real social problem. 

The bob, however, was gradually abandoned in favour of the shingle, which abolished 
the long, hanging strands of hair and made the coiffure follow much more closely the 
line of the head. The shingle was almost universal in the mid-'twenties and we find a 
“man-woman ” in Punch complaining: “In the old days I never paid more than 
sixpence for a haircut; now they call it a shingle-trim and charge me three and six.”’ 
A new era of prosperity had opened for the hairdressing profession, for, by a curious 
paradox, hairdressers never flourished more mightily than in the days when women 
wore short hair. The poor dears could hardly do anything else for the cloche hat was 
universal and it was impossible to wear it over long hair. 

Towards the end of the twenties the shingle was succeeded by the Eton crop, and 
after that a reaction was inevitable. The back hair began to be augmented by a tiny 
roll or bun at the back of the neck. The actual dressing of the hair altered very little, 
although fashionable coiffeurs de dames now began to advertise the charm of curls. 
Very small curls, it is true, and never on the crown. Gradually, hairdressing became 
more elaborate, until, in the Second World War (when short hair would have been 
sensible), it was true to say of most young women, either in the Services or in the 
factories : 

“ Her peroxide hair was hanging down her back.” 

Recent developments are too familiar to need much comment. At the moment of 
writing there seem to be two tendencies: one to build up the hair behind in a kind of 
*“ classical cone, resembling the hair styles of 1917; and the other to let it go hang, 
to wear it loose about the shoulders uncombed and (apparently) unwashed, in the 
manner of the young Existentialists of the Boul’ Mich.’ But this method hardly 
comes into the category of hairdressing. So, for these devotees at least, the wheel 
has come full circle and we are back in Neolithic times, before the perverse, but often 
charming, inventions of the hairdressers had made of women’s hair an object to 
wonder at. 
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WITH ELABORATE HEAD-DRESSES OF LACE, FEATHERS AND PEARLS: TWO 18TH-CENTURY LADIES WHO FORM PART 
OF A CHARMING FAMILY GROUP BY JOHN ZOFFANY. 


John Zoffany (1733-1810) made a considerable name for himself in England 
for the kind of picture illustrated above, recently sold at Sotheby’s—an 
intimate group portrait of a family. In such pictures the ladies would be 
finely dressed and perhaps engazed in needlework or else pretending 
to play a musical instrument; the gentlemen, also suitably attired 
and adopting elegant poses; the charming relaxed scene sometimes 


| 


completed by a few miniature dogs, dressed in ribbons and playing round the 
feet of their owners. The background is often a wooded garden or a 
spacious and well-tended park. The man who made this style of painting 
fashionable was a Bavarian by birth, but who visited England several 
times during the course of a wandering life. These travels took him as far 
as India, but he died at Strand-on-the-Green, near Kew, and was buried there. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby and Co. 
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‘FLOWERS AND FEATHERS: SOME ELABORATE FASHIONS IN WOMEN’S 


SUPPORTING WHAT APPEARS TO BE AN ENTIRE BASKET OF 
FLOWERS ON HER HEAD: AN ELEGANT I18TH-CENTURY DUTCH 
LADY DEPICTED IN THE CHARMING MINIATURE, “LADY IN AN 
ELABORATE FLORAL HAT,” BY DANIEL BRUIJNINX (1724-1789). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) 


IN A FASHION OF HALF A CENTURY LATER: A YOUNG BEAUTY. WEARING 
A HUGE HAT OF FEATHERS, LACE ROUND HER CHIN AND FUR ROUND 
HER NECK—“LADY WITH BLACK HAT AND WHITE PLUMES,” A 
MINIATURE BY J. MANSION (1785-1834). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) 


HATS. 


A DETAIL FROM THE PORTRAIT OF SUSANNA FOURMENT, KNOWN AS “ LE CHAPEAU 
DE PAILLE,” BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery, London.) 


These two pages in effect act as additional illustrations to Mr. James Laver’s 
article entitled ‘‘ The Ups and Downs of Woman’s ‘ Crowning Glory,’’’ which 
begins on page 43, and in which he outlines the development of women’s 
habits of hair-styling and head-dresses from the Ancient Egyptians to the 
present day. It has not been possible to illustrate here anything quite 
as early as Ancient Egyptian, while it is surely unnecessary to emphasise 
the styles of to-day. The illustrations on these pages are concerned with 


WEARING A HAT NOT SUITED TO MODERN CARS: THE DIARIST AND NOVELIST 
FANNY BURNEY, BY HER BROTHER EDWARD BURNEY (1760-1848). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, London.) 


the period from the end of the 14th century to, roughly, the early 19th 
century. Certain ages seem to have indulged in particularly odd extrava- 
gancies of head adornment: the later Roman ladies, for example, developed 
a penchant for blonde hair, and obtained it from the unfortunate Gaulish 
and Germanic tribespeople who were subjects of Rome. As Mr. Laver 
comments in his article, ‘‘even in Imperial Rome it would seem that 
Gentlemen preferred Blondes.’’ 
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*‘MARIE-ST VA RT “RE YNE-DESCOSSE: 
“VEVFE -DE-FRANCOIS*SECOND- 


<ROY-DE-FRANCE: 


: 


ADORNMENTS OF WOMEN’S HEADS FROM THE 14TH TO THE 18TH CENTURIES. 


WITH THE HAIR ALMOST ENTIRELY CONCEALED BY A HEAD-DRESS WHICH FASTENS 
FIRMLY UNDER THE CHIN: “QUEEN MARY STUART,” BY FRANCOIS CLOUET- 
(ce, 1518, 1573), (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) 


A LATE 15STH-CENTURY HEAD-DRESS WHICH IS A KIND OF ORNAMENTED BONNET: 
“PORTRAIT OF A LADY,” BY PIER FRANCESCO FIORENTINO (late ISth century). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


Women’s fashion, as we know the word to-day, seems to have been evolved 
in the courts of France and Burgundy in the middle of the 14th century. 
Suddenly women ceased to be clothed in loose clothes and veils and began 
to wear clothing designed to draw attention to themselves. And various 
forms of headgear were an essential part of this development. One of 
the most extraordinary ages for head-dress was the late 18th century, 


A RATHER MORE DECORATIVE AND BECOMING HEAD-DRESS OF SEVERAL DECADES 
EARLIER: “JACQUELINE DE BOURGOGNE,” BY MABUSE (1472-1533). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, London.) 


SHOWING TWO LARGE PINS HOLDING HER WIMPLE AND KERCHIEF IN PLACE: 
“WOMAN IN A WHITE HEAD-DRESS,” BY ROBERT CAMPIN (1375-1444). 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery, London.) 


especially in France—then, as now, leaders in fashion. Hair began to be 
piled up to colossal heights, supported on rolls, pads and wire frames, 
and plastered with grease and pomatum. Then decorations would be 
placed on top of all this. No wonder these contraptions were expected to 
last for some time: no wonder, too, that the problem of sleep was formidable, 
and that these ‘‘ castles’’ became the home of all manner of parasites. 
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STRANGE BEASTS OF THE APOCALYPSE: A FAMOUS 11TH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPT. 


a 


| 
ia 
TORIE 


SEEN RIDING UPON THE SCARLET BEAST, AND DRUNKEN WITH THE BLOOD OF THE SAINTS 
AND THE MARTYRS OF JESUS. (Fol. 183! Apoc. xvii, 3-6 


Continued. | 


pres 


THE ANGEL OF THE LORD CARRYING THE PROPHET HABBACUC BY THE HAIR TO BABYLON, TO BRING 
FOOD TO DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN. (Fol. 239 


Daniel, xiv., 29-38, in the Latin Vulgate; and in the A.V, 
in the Apocrypha, “ Bel and the Dragon," 30-39 


for although the text was copied out in 1073, the actual illuminations, 


the work of Prior Pedro, were not completed until 1109. By the second half of the 


EADERS of our last year’s Christmas Number may remember a 
double page containing eight reproductions from one of the world’s 
greatest illuminated manuscripts, the early 15th-century ‘“ Trés Riches 
Heures du Due de Berry,’’ which has been referred to as ‘‘The King 
of Illuminated Manuscripts.’ This year we have swung away from this 
great period of sophisticated painting and chosen one of the finest and 
most remarkable illuminated manuscripts of a much earlier era—utterly 
different both in spirit and style; namely, the ‘‘ Beatus Apocalypse,” 
an 1lth-century Spanish manuscript which is on permanent exhibition 
in the Grenville Library of the British Museum. It is true to say that among 
the books of the Bible none lends itself more readily to [Continued below. 


| 


AN ANGEL IS SEEN STANDING IN THE SUN, SPREADING HIS ARMS WIDE AND CALLING TO ALL THE FOWLS 
OF THE AIR TO GATHER ROUND TO THE BANQUET OF GOD, AND TO EAT THE FLESH OF THE FALLEN IN THE 
GREAT BATTLE. (Fol. 197. Apoc. xix, 17-18.) 


eit 


Continued.| interpretation, or presents a greater inspiration or challenge to the artist, 
than the Revelation of St. John the Divine; and this fact helps to explain why 
the commentary on the Apocalypse, compiled by St. Beatus of Liébana (died 798 A.D.), 
was continually copied and illustrated in Spain during the early Middle Ages. 
More than twenty manuscripts of this work have survived, and together they form a 
splendid example of the Mozarabic style of Spanish medizval illumination. This 
manuscript (Add. MS. 11,695) is a product of the monastery of Santo Domingo de 
Silos, near Burgos. It is the fruit of more than thirty-five years’ labour, [Continued above. 


18th century the manuscript had left the monastery and was later brought to England 
by Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon and ex-King of Spain, where the 
British Museum purchased it from him in 1840. 


As for 


[Continued below. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE, REPRESENTED AS MOUNTED KNIGHTS. 

THE ARTIST HAS CONFUSED THE COLOURS OF THE HORSES DEATH'S, WHICH SHOULD 
BE PALLID, IS RED. HELL, AS A FIEND, FOLLOWS. (Fol. 102.) (Apoc. vi, 1-8.) 


Continued.| St. Beatus himself, little is known of him except that he was 
a monk and a veritable hammer of heresy. The commentary which 
goes under his name is mainly a compilation of the writings of 
others, and for precisely that reason it is of special interest to scholars, 
since it preserves part of the treatise on the Apocalypse by the 
famous 4th-century African theologian, Tyconius, much of whose work 
has perished. One’s first impression of the illustrations of the ‘‘ Beatus "’ 
is surely that they are immensely vigorous and colourful, [Continued opposite. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the 
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DANIEL’S VISION OF THE ANCIENT OF DAYS, SURROUNDED BY HIS ANGELS. BEFORE 
HIM ARE THE FOUR BEASTS, ONE OF WHICH HAS A HORN WITH “ EYES LIKE THE 
EYES OF A MAN, AND A MOUTH SPEAKING GREAT THINGS.” (Fol. 240.) (Daniel, vii, 1-10.) 
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“ AND I SAW THREE UNCLEAN SPIRITS LIKE FROGS COME OUT OF THE MOUTH OF 

THE DRAGON, AND OUT OF THE MOUTH OF THE BEAST, AND OUT OF THE MOUTH 
OF THE FALSE PROPHET.” (Fol. 178.) (Apoc. xvi, 15.) 


Continued.| yet are executed by someone who had only the slenderest 
understanding of, or interest in, such things as_ proportion, 
perspective and anatomy. And perhaps it is not inappropriate to 
point out a quality so often present in works which lack these 
academic qualities, namely, an unconscious sense of humour, which 
seems to assert itself in spite of the seriousness of the subject-matter. 
These illustrations have been called “strange and barbarous,” and 
they certainly appear uncouth when compared with [Continued above. 


Trustees of the British Museum. 


ot. 
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THE BEAST RISING UP FROM THE EARTH, WITH TWO HORNS ON HIS HEAD LIKE A LAMB 
AND SPEAKING LIKE A DRAGON, TO CAUSE ALL MEN, EXCEPT THE ELECT, TO HAVE HIS 
MARK ON THEM. (Fol. 155.) (Apoc. xiii, 11-17.) 


Continued. the elegancies of later medizval illumination. If the conception is greater than 
the execution, if the stiff and crudely-drawn figures in some ways detract from the majesty 
of the compositions, nevertheless, when every criticism has been made, the “ Beatus”’ 
manuscript remains a wonderful piece of work. It conveys both the intensity of the 
artist’s religious belief, a sense of excitement and enthusiasm, a delight in sheer 
colour—sulphurous 
yellows, brownish 
reds, lilac blues 
and vivid greens— 
and a taste for 
small intricate 
patterns pains- 
takingly depicted. 
To appreciate 
these remarkable 
pictures one must 
approach them in 
the spirit one 
approaches a 
Russian icon or a 
Byzantine ivory. 
Quite apart from 
questions of tech- | 
nical ability, the | 
artist is not 
concerned simply 
to give a realistic 
picture of events 
(which would in 
any case be difficult 
with a vision like 
the Apocalypse), 
but to evoke a 
mood by the use 
of images and 
symbols. Colour 
and effect are 
everything, andthe 
illuminator has 
combined an 
incapacity for 
rendering three- 
dimensional forms 
with a_ great 
artist’s sense of 
colour and design 
probably in- 
herited from 
the art of late 
antiquity. In sup- 


plying us with 


much of this THE LOCUSTS WHO ARE GIVEN POWER TO TORMENT THE EARTH FOR FIVE MONTHS, 

material Mr. WITH THEIR PRINCE, THE ANGEL OF THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, WHOSE NAME IS ABADDON 
Gerald Bonner, of IN THE HEBREW, AND IN THE GREEK, APOLLYON. (Fol. 133%.) (Apoc. ix, 1-11.) a 
the British 

Museum, writes, ‘‘ The Beatus manuscripts are Spain’s great contribution to medizval 
art. As a phenomenon they are unique. Their nearest parallel is to be found in the 
manuscripts of Christian Ireland, in works like the Book of Durrow and the Book of 
Kells ; but the Spanish artists, although they lack the sense of line and pattern of 
the Irish illuminators, far exceed them in their flair for colour. No doubt these 
illuminations are bizarre; but in their strange, exciting fashion they are major works 
of art.’’ The Museum manuscript also contains St. Jerome’s commentary on the Book 
of Daniel; another work which fascinated the mind of medizval Spain. 


| 
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“ MIDNIGHT—THE DUNCAN DUNBAR": ONE OF THE GREAT SAILING CLIPPERS OF THE 19TH CENTURY PORTRAYED BY MONTAGUE DAWSON. ( Property of H. Rushell, Esq. 3 


“THE PROUD SHIP, THE CASHMERE": ANOTHER POETIC RENDERING CF A NOBLE SAILING SHIP BREASTING THE WAVES, WITH STORM CLOUDS PASSING. (Property of “. T. Jessop, Esq.) 


WITH “ WHITE SAILS CROWDING’: NIGHT AND EARLY MORNING ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


In these beautiful paintings of ships in full sail Montague Dawson brings of his fleet, trading between London and Australia for many years. She 
to the canvas the brush of a poet. In ‘‘ Midnight—the Duncan Dunbar ”’ made some very fine passages and was eventually sold in 1865. The 
the artist has evoked the silent, almost eerie beauty of the sea at night, Cashmere was built in the United States in 1869 and made many fast passages. 
when the ocean’s “‘ bright eye most silently / Up to the Moon is cast.’’ This On one occasion she was caught in a violent storm and had her sails torn 
ship was built in 1857 for Duncan Dunbar, and was one of the largest ships from the bolt ropes. She made port safely. a 


Reproductions by courtesy of Frost and Reed Ltd. 
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RUNNING NECK AND NECK “ THE ARIEL AND THE TAEPING"--TWO SAILING SHIPS ON ONE OF THEIR MEMORABLE TEA RACES. IN THIS EXCITING PAINTING MONTAGUE DAWSON HAS 
BRILLIANTLY CONVEYED THE TENSE STRUGGLE, WHERE EVERY INCH OF SAIL iS HOISTED. ( Property of Ne!son Moore, Esq.) 


AUSTRALIA BOUND: “ THE CLIPPER L/GHTNING”—A VIVID IMPRESSION OF A CLIPPER WHICH TOOK EMIGRANTS TO A NEW COUNTRY ACROSS THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
Reproduced by kind permission of R. Staev-Marks, Esq. 


THE DRAMA OF THE SEA: FAMOUS SAILING SHIPS IN PAINTINGS BY MONTAGUE DAWSON. 


Perhaps the most famous of the tea races were the battles between Arie/ years later than her rival in this picture, and her outstanding feat was the 
and Taeping, the most memorable of which was the race of 1868, when journey from Foochow to London in ninety-seven days, when she beat all 
Ariel won and Taeping was third. Taeping, launched in 1863, was specially rivals in 1868. Lightning, a clipper which well lived up to her name, was 
built to beat The Fiery Cross, which had won the race of the previous two built in 1853-54. She was of 2,084 tons, cost £32,000 to build and 


years. Ariel, one of the most glorious of sailing ships, was launched two was renowned for her great speed. 
Reproductions by courtesy of Frost and Reed, Ltd. 
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A CHARMING STUDY OF VICTORIAN COSTUME FOR THE YOUNG: SIR JOHN MILLAIS’ ‘‘ GETTING 


BETTER,’’ WHICH HAS TWO OF THE ARTIST’S CHILDREN AS SITTERS. 


After 1870 Sir John Millais (1829-1896) devoted much of his time to portraits of children, which were characterised 
by their sentiment and charm. ‘‘ Getting Better ’’ is signed and dated 1876, and from this period also belong 
other such favourites as ‘‘ Cherry Ripe,’’ ‘‘ Little Miss Muffet,’’ ‘‘ Cuckoo,’’ ‘‘ Pomona '’ and ‘‘ Sweetest eyes 
were ever seen,’’ destined to win the hearts of Victorian England and to become universally popular in engravings 
and in coloured prints. In 1855 Millais had married Euphemia Chalmers, previously the wife of Ruskin. His 
wife and six children, two of whom are in this picture, survived him when he died of cancer in 1896. 

From the Robinson Collection, reproduced by courtesy of Princess Labia. 
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The friendly Scotch... 


The proprietary Scotch Whisky 


RESERVE 


of world-wide renown 


—< 


DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


} 
f 
oth 
4, 
A\~John 
Re, 
| fended Scotch Whiaky 
f SPECIAL ARSERVE 
— | 
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SUNNY-SIDE-UP RECIPE FOR WINTER 


brown til done... 


Take a suitable quantity of light-weight clothes, a pinch of swimsuit, 


tuxedos and gowns to taste. Bind together in a good, firm suitcase. 
e e od Add one BOAC ticket for each person. Now add one person (the | 
’ more tired of winter the better) for each BOAC ticket and brown é 


INSTANT | gently on a warm, golden beach until done. Serve in a variety of styles: 
Caribbean, Middle Eastern, a la Bahamas, Bermudan, African. Artificial 


{ i colouring is not required, though sun oil may be added as necessary. 


DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS FREE FROM YOUR 
BOAC APPOINTED TRAVEL AGENT 


oOveERSEA S AltLRWAY cORPORA TIO 


’ 

| 
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| Christmas comes but once a year, 
7 but a Hillman lasts for many . . . because it’s 

| built to last . . . built with pleasure in mind, 

| but with reliability as the most im, rtant 
consideration of all. Here, in a Hillman are miles 


and miles of top-performance, top-safety and 


top-comfort. And another Hillman first — 

‘Easiprive’ Fully-Automatic Transmission—to 
make your driving even easier, even more luxurious. 
A shining new Hillman Minx is one of the most 


wonderful and lasting Christmas gifts of all. 


Go Hillman and happiness follows naturally. 


A product of 
ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 
“wenn monensin HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO. LTD « DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD - LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON W.i iubiek ; 
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6 BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT TO 
To eM TO HM, KING FREDERIK IX TO HM. KING GUSTAF VI ADOLF HLM, THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS 
PURVEYOR OR OF CHERRY HEERING PURVEYOR OF CHERRY HEERING PURVEYOR OF CHERRY WEERING J 
PETE 3 PETER F, HEERING PETER F, HEERING ot 


CHERRY HEERING 


The World’s Most Distinguished Cherry Brandy 


Verry Cheering 
CHERRY HEERING 


Smooth, sophisticated Cherry Hecring—the most versatile 
drink in the book! Try it with Bitter Lemon . . . all by 

itself... rnixed with anything you fancy any time you like! 
Always Verry Cheering—Cherry Heering—Cherry Brandy! 


If you'd like to know more about Cherry Heering 
and its many uses, we'd be glad to send you a ' 
handsome booklet on the subject. Just write to: 
Peter F. Heering, (160 ), Copenhagen, Denmark, 


J 
b= 
| an | 
a 
| 
| 
: ; j 
rep, 
= RY BRAN” 
- 


— 


What do they 
think of these 
in Switzerland? 


A good question, Sir. Any Swiss watchmaker 
will tell you that International have a reputation 
for the supc2b quality of their watches. 

I would go further and say this. If you require a 
watch of modern design with what I call 

‘the old-fashioned virtues’, 
good as International anywhere. Your son's son 
will be given the correct time by this watch, Sir. 
It’s built to chronorneter standards . . . 


a beautiful piece of work. 


For those who can 
command the best 


TIME IS 


INTERNATIONAL 


1210 Extra flat, 17 Jewels, 18 carat 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


there is nothing as 


SCHAFFHAUSEN/SWITZERLAND 
Write for illustrated price list to Sole Importers 


ANDREW & COMPANY 


102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.4. Telephone: HOLborn 0165 
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of LONDO: 


For coats in shearling 


and suede lined wool fleece 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


f 
| _ | 
| 
aS 
j raised gold figures and gold hands. ae | a SS 
é 298.0. 0d. 
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Christmas isn’t Christmas | 
without | 
P P 
museras without Gordon’s is like s party without For over one hundred years Moss Bros have been i 
laughter. Gordon’s isthe party spirit. Itis the drink every- fitting men with correct evening dress. 
one can have as they like it—long or short, sweet or dry ; Buy your Tails or Dinner Suit from Moss Bros—and 
with lime or orange squash, tonic or vermouth ; or as the enjoy the benefit of this long experience. | 
“Heart of a Good Cocktail.” So get in some Gordon’s for Monthly subscription terms available. | 
friends who drop by, and drink your toasts in the true party Evening Clothes for Sale or Hire from j 
spirit! To special friends, ° 
give a bottle of Gordon’s . 
for Christmas—it’s a gift 
MOSS BROS 
* «To 
is the party spirit THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
Six classic Cocktails reedy mixed. Gordon's experts Nearest Station Leicester Square - Tel: COVent Garden 4567 : 
heve prepored six classic cocktails which you con buy f 
et one guinea the bottle. These cocktails only need Open every Thursday until 7 p.m. ' 
chilling before being served. 
Dry Martini - Martini - Bronx - Piccadilly - Perfect -Filty-+ifty BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
@ ASK FOR IT BY NAME . 
bead 
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_f,  Nature’s 
Masterpieces 


can be instantly recognised 
—so can 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


What's the date today? 
On journeys, in company, at conferences, and on a 
hundred-and-one other occasions of everyday life you 
need to know the exact date without delay. You 
look round in vain for a calendar, possibly you have 
no diary or daily paper with you either. 

To anyone who has been in this predicament we don’ t 

need to stress the advantages of owning a Calendar 

Watch. Modern-minded, successful people insist on 

a Calendar Watch that is bighly accurate, robust, 

elegant in design. They know the importance of always 

being able to ascertain the correct date immediately 

and without fuss. ; 

You can enjoy the same advantages by choosing 
a 100% waterproof, shockproof, antimagnetic, 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. Itisa 
Certification Mark and, as such, has been granted 
with the approval of the Board of Trade. 

THE MARK warrants that the tweed to which it 
is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 
dyed, hand-woven and finished IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. 


THIS IS HOW 17 jewels, patented case 
LOOK FOR THIS MARK | 
ON THE CLOTH O 
Ref. No. 430 in Goldplate or Staybrite Steel, £16. 
Rotodate Automatic self-winder £ 21. 


The most acceptable gift —a ROAMER watcb. 
Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. World 
service for spares. 

Distributors in Great Britain — Roamer Watches 
(England) Limited, Greenwich House, 
10 —13 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


ON THE GARMENT ae”, 


Issued by 
THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOC. LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


| 
+ 
une 
| HAND WOVEN 
| 
| 
LOOK FOR tae 
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. Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


Bottles 37/6 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Hai f 
js, COL 


Quarter Flasks 10/- 


Miniatures 3/10 | 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES —_— 


By Appointment te Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 


in the world and have been Net 


acknowledged as euch through- 


ie | -thatisthe service speed A 
of power tennis king 


LA INA 


— 
—— 


plays 
Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 The enw e 
Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY * Gonzales Autograph model (163/6) §PA LD é N G 
*‘ and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM ° AY makes an ideal 
for the sweeter palates Christmas present there is no better racket 


| 
- 
| 
— 
/ SSS f | 
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Pay | 
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from 


greetings 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH GROUP + COVENTRY LONDON SHOWROOMS « BERKELEY SQUARE 


7 


. 
- 
} 


EL GRECO’S PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH HAND ON BREAST, BY COURTESY OF THE MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO, MADRID 


Clever girl with glass in hand. Distinguished Don with hand on 


heart. And you needn’t look far to find the connection. It’s right in the ne . 
foreground of the picture. The name on the label? Harveys—sherries 
that always arouse a gentleman’s deepest affection. wae 
| 
HARVEYS BRISTOL CREAM 24/6 BRISTOL Mili 
HARVEYS BRISTOL DRY 21/6 20 Her Mayet Queen Elizabeth 


HARVEYS BRISTOL MILK 20/6 John Harvey & Sons Lid. 


» 
of 
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SON LTD. 


It wouldn't be 


Christmas without 


Barker Mobsow 
CHOCOLATES 


HANDSOME PRESENTATION CASKETS 


Princess Velvet, Duchess Silk, 
Regal Gold, Albemarle, etc. 


at prices from 4/9 to 70/- and, of course, 


Supreme Dessert Chocolate, 
the Chocolate for the Connoisseur. 


BARKER & DOBSON LTD., EVERTON, LIVERPOOL 
Makers of finer Chocolates and Confectionery since 1834 


a Napery of the finest Irish Linen, 


and three Irish Linen erchiefs 


ALL LEADING SHOPS: 


G 
ti FZ 4 a 
Ve | 
A pierced basket by Edward Aldridge. London date 1747. Weight 79.40 ounces, Length 15 inches, 
= 
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+ oz. £5.0.0 4 oz. £8.8.0 


1 oz. £13.0.0 


2 oz. £22.0.0 4 oz. £38.0.0 


MORELLA 
CHERRY 


Queens (Sweet). 35/9 bottle Sportemans (Dry) 39/6 bottle 


MAIOSTONE 


BRANDY 


* KENT 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. $ 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS ¢ 


TO ALL READERS 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


S DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 € 


FREE EXPERT ADVICE 
is obtainable from 


GABBITAS & 
THRING LTD. 


Established 1873 
Education Consultants 
on the choice of 


SCHOOLS & TUTORS 


Coaching Establishments 
Secretarial and Domestic Science Colleges 
Finishing Schools, etc. 

Swiss Representative: 

Mrs. S$. M. Cobb, Gstaad. 
BROUGHTON HOUSE 
6, 7 and 8 Sackville St., Piccadilly, W.! 

REGent O16! 


The Vic-Trees range of shoe trees now 
provides models for every type of ladies or gents shoe 
including the new long pointed and semi-pointed styles. 
In attractive Christmas packs at most reasonable prices 
they make ideal gifts you can afford. At all good 
shoe shops and stores at prices from 2/11 to 9/11. 


SUNNY 


EXMOUTH 


IN GLORIOUS SOUTH DEVON 


For a holiday you will enjoy. 
3 miles of Golden Sands, Sailing, 
Golf, Fishing, Tennis and a 
variety of indoor entertain- 
ments, wonderful scenery. 


Warm climate, ideal for a visit 
at any time. 


Guide (P.O.) 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Room 63, EXMOUTH. 


GREECE 


NOW is the time to 
make your 1961 reservations for 
@ Easter Cruises from Venice 
@ Isles of Greece Cruises from Piraeus 
@ Istanbul-Troy-Pergamum-Ephesus 
& isles of Greece 


Cruises 
from Piraeus 
@ Pullman coach tours Rome- 
Athens-Rome, fortnightly 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
OCEANWAYS 
Steamship Agency Limited 
Dept. W/. et, London, $.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalger 6055/6 


1g) 


| 
- | That | 
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@ = my, 
the costliest perfume in the world 
: 
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—the Inexpensive Gift for Christmas day | 
/ 
and EVERY DAY afterwards : | 
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Give 
COPITAS' 


this Christmas 


“4 


The perfect present 
for all sherry-lovers 


* ‘There is nu more delightful or original 
Christmas gift than a set of beautiful Copita 
glasses, the vessels from which 
knowledgeable Spaniards drink their Sherry. 
Copitas are designed to preserve the full 
bouquet and flavour of the Sherry, hence their 
distinctive tulip-shape. To obtain a set of four, 
please send 10/- together with the tassel from any 
Burdon Sherry to Dept. G3, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Norwich. ‘This cost includes postage and 

packing to yourself, or direct to your 

friend, if required. 


BURDON'S 


Heavenly Cream 
Sherry 


“... A sherry so well conceived as to be the master of all others.” 
Bottie 23/6 Half Bottie 12/3 


* For a drier Sherry, there is Burdon's Don John — a Manzanilla, of 
superb quality at 18/6 a bottle. 


SHIPPED BY COLEMAN & CO. LTD, NORWICH 


ST BARTHOLOMEW 


MAKER’S MARK: C. ENCLOSING W. LONDON 1600. 


The significance of the emblems on apostle spoons was quickly lost after the 
Reformation and consequently few London apostles made after 1557 are 
worth having. The spoon shown above is the exception; silver-gilt and in 
remarkable condition the finial is a statuette portraying the Saint holding a 
flaying knife, the instrument of his martyrdom 


y 
For full details see How “ Silver Spoons” Vol. I page 134. 


2-3 PICKERING PLA 


HOW (of LID. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 


‘elegrams & Telephone: WHiItehall 7140 


CE, ST. JAMES’S ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


known 
for 
exquisite 
cabinetry 


Shown, the Heritage 
traditional model 


LOW REY organs 


The fabulous Lowrey electronic organs, with their exclusive features and 
wonderful tone, are the last word in ‘ gracious living.’ Superbly designed by 
makers of fine furniture, perfect in style and scale for today’s living rooms . . . 
as inspiring in their beautiful cabinetry as in their music. Completely 
finished, including the back, a Lowrey can stand anywhere in the room, or — 
serve as a room divider. The choice is wide: handsome traditional, provincial, 
and modern styles in fine wood finishes; walnut, mahogany, fruitwood, 

limed oak, ebony, and others. 


Lowrey models as low as 465 gns. 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS ETC. TO DEPT. LN! 
114 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON W.C.2 


Be 


ther The Queen 


of Grenfell both 
Hay site & Sons Lid 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LTD LODGE MILL 


BURNLEY 


if 
| 
- 
wth Cisal Associations 


— 
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Help 
Help 


those who cannot 
help themselves 


With her kind permission we show the 
oldest resident in one of our homes. A 
charming and very active lady of 93. 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue to help our large and 
ever-increasing family, many of whom are elderly and infirm. They rely 
on us for temporary or permanent financial assistance in order that they 
may continue to maintain themselves in their own little homes, for as 
long as health and strength permit. When this is no longer possible, as 
many as can be cared for are admitted to the seven nursing and residential 
homes provided by the Association. 


THEY ARE ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON YOUR SUPPORT 
PLEASE HELP TO MAKE 1961 A HAPPIER YEAR FOR THEM 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother. 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8. 


This Christmastive 


Please remember 
Music’ s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the only Charity for 
musicians entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions 
that disburses thousands 

of pounds annually to 
unemployed, sick and aged 
professional musicians. The 
Fund also maintains a 
beautiful Convalescent Home 
for musicians at 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. Will 
you help in this great work. 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale, 


BENEVOLENT FUND 


IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


SL.CECILIA’S HOUSE CARLOS PLACE-LONDON- 


Where there $a vill—there 


To meet our heavy expenses in caring for our 7,500 children 
we are always needing help from generous-hearted folk . . . 
others willing to undertake regular support in the form of 
bequests and subscriptions under Deeds of Covenant. We 
should be most grateful to know if you, or anyone in your circles, 
would be willing to help us in this way. 


Please send cheques and postal orders (crossed please) to: 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


92, BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON E.1 
For Forms of Bequest or of Covenant ring Stepney Green 3400, Ext. 212. 


“Madam, will you walk?” 


No, never again. Never again just down to the 

letter box. Nor even a few feet to open the 

window and listen to the Christmas bells. You 

see, she is incurable. She is one of the wonderful, 
happy people who live in the Royal Hospital 

and Home for Incurables at Putney—people who 
depend entirely on your help, your contribution, 

“As _to live only in their hearts that happy life which 


ll a= Ja you live on your own two feet. This Christmastide 
—as the children or grandchildren hang up their 

YA stockings—think to yourself just what walking means 

to you and yours. And send a present, however small, 

o to this group of brave people at the Royal Hospital 

, and Home for Incurables, Putney, London, S.W.15 — 


‘marking your envelope “Xmas.” (It is not State-aided, 
and depends entirely on your contributions.) 


/ 
Please don’t let her 
be disappointed 
Will you be their SANTA CLAUS? 
During the past year we helped nearly 
5,000 children (including spastics, dia- 
betics and maladjusted). 
10/ will help to provide Christmas 
fe fare for one child. 
Christmas Donations gratefully received 
by the Secretary. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.1/ 


Printed in England by Martiet Press Ltd., 88-90, 5 Ges One, London, S.E.1, and Published at the Office, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2 
by The Miustrated London News and Sketch, Led., Christmas Number, 1960. 
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PUB. YVES KERAMBRUN 


OPERA COMEDY CONCERTS PALLETS 
WINTER SPORTING CLUB : GRAND GALAS 
MOTORING : MONTE CARLO RALLY x GRAND PRIX OF MONACO 
INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE TOURNAMENT 
INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW 
GOLF * TENNIS *« YACHTING 
SCOTCH CLUB * BOWLING 


OPEN THROUGHOUT YEAR: SUMMER ONLY: 
HOTEL DE PARIS OLD BEACH HOTEL 
HOTEL HERMITAGE NEW BEACH HOTEL 


ALL ENQUIRIES : CASINO MONTE CARLO 


e 
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